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“THE ISSUE OF PROTECTION 


started up from behind Govip’s breastworks, musket in. hand.”—SENATOR EpMUNDs. 


TO AMERICAN LABOR.’—Brame. 


* Whenever Tuurman and I have joined hands against Jay Gouxp and fellows of that sort in the Senate, James G. Brame has invariably 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


— 


Harprr’s Macazinr, Warrrr’s and 
Harprr’s Bazar may be had for the years 1881, 


ishing to complete their 
1882, and 1883. Those wishing to comple + he was peculiarly fitted for the office. He was de- 


files will please send in their orders promptly. 
ig Messrs. Harerr & Brorurrs’ intention an 

uture to keep the back numbers of these period- 
acals for three years only. 


“Harper's Yocna Proe.r is the best of all the magazines for 
young folk.”"—Commercial Telegram, Toledo, Ohio. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
AN WEEKLY. 
The number published September 16 contains a large amount 


of most interesting reading matter, together with many beautiful . 


t/lustrations. 


“CHRYSANTHEMUMS” ° 


ix the title of an exquisite bit of wood-engraving, designed and exe- 
cuted by Mr. Frank Frencu, and accompanied by a poem from the 
pen of Marcaret E. SanGstrer. “ In Search of the Tide” and 
* Rolund’s Happy Mistake” are entertaining short stories by Ham- 
mron W. Manik and K. Hitpretn, the former illustrated by 
Jessiz Crretis “ Freckles” is an account of another one 
of his mirth-provoking adventures by the inimitable Jimmy Brown. 

" In the way of more solid articles we have 


“NAVAL DRILLS AND SHAM BATTLE,” 


the article and full-page illustration by J. O. Davinson; “ Chats 
About Philately,” by J. 3. Casxy ; and “ The Lawn Tennis Cham- 


pionship,” by Surrwoop Ryser. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harerr’s Youna Propir will be sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 
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THE LATE SECRETARY FOLGER. 


\ R. FOLGER characteristically falls at his post 
i¥i in the tranquil and diligent discharge of his 
duty, but his death has a peculiar sadness because of 
what was to him the overwhelming political calam- 
ity of two yearsago. Before his appointment to the 
Treasury Mr. FOLGER had been for many years with- 
drawn from political life, but his tastes and ambi- 
tions,were undoubtedly political. Sixteen or seven- 
teen years since he was the Republican leader of the 
Legislature, a man of unsullied character and life, 
personally attractive, of undoubted ability, with a 
certain rugged vigor of mind and temperament, and 
a downright sincerity which made him a very ’con- 
spicuous figure in New York politics, and promised a 
distinguished career. He seemed to be, indeed, the 

oming Republican, and few who knew him did not 
anticipate his promotion to the Governorship, to the 


- Senatorship, and to any other height of great place. 


As a party leader, however, he had the same fault of 
irascibility, of an irritable temper, which has been 
fatal to other eminent public men. 

For private reasons Mr. FOLGER decided to aban- 
don a political career, and took his seat upon the 
bench of the Court of Appeals. His withdrawal was 
complete, and however closely and with whatever 
interest he may have watched the political arena, he 
refrained absolutely from any participation in party 
controversy. His name was sometimes mentioned 
as the most able and the most available of Republic- 
an candidates for the highest positions in the State, 
but it was not seriously brought forward, and it was 
the general conviction that he had made his final 
and irrevocable choice. A few years ago he was re- 
elected Judge of Appeals by an imposing and most 
gratifying vote, and there were those who felt that 
the ablest political talent in the State was in retire- 
ment upon the bench. Mr. FOLGER’ visit to General 
GARFIELD at the-General’s request was the announce- 
ment that he was not wholly disinclined to renew 
political activities, and the offer of the Treasury from 
President ARTHUR, although it involved a complete 
change of career when he was no longer a young 
man, was scarcely to be declined by a man of such 
tastes, powers, and ambitions. He was called from 
the greatest State, whose vote is often decisive in a 
Presidential election, to the second place in the cab- 
inet. He had just proved his great popularity with 
the party of which he was an acknowledged chief, 
and his position, while keeping him in the public eye 
and mind, had yet withdrawn him wholly from the 
factional feuds which had torn the party in pieces. 
Should he prove to be a successful Secretary of the 
Treasury, circumstanees seemed to make him the 
most available future Republican candidate for the 
Presidency. The sacrifice and the risks, indeed, were 
great, but Mr. FoLGeErR decided to re-enter the polit- 
ical field. 

His financial administration was most diligent and 
most upright. Perhaps it seemed hardly to justify 


_ the estimate of the man which his friends had enter- 


tained, but it occasioned no serious hostile comment. 
His nomination as Governor of New York followed. 


It was natural to suppose that his election by a com- 
manding majority would confirm his national posi- 
tion and prospects. But the circumstances of the 
nomination were fatal. At the very moment that the 
‘‘ Stalwart” faction was associated in the public mind 
with the assassination of GARFIELD, it was apparent- 
ly aiming to retain its ascendency in New York by 
fraud. The result was one of the most extraordinary 
in our political annals. Mr. FoLGER was wholly in- 
nocent of any knowledge of unfair dealing in his 
nomination. By character, ability, and experience 


servedly popular with his party. Yet he was defeated 
by nearly two hundred thousand majority, and de- 
feated by Republicans who preferred party defeat to 
dishonest party methods. For Mr. FoLGER it was a 
catastrophe and atragedy. The result was a personal 
rebuke only so far as he had been willing to accept 
such a nomination, and those who opposed his elec- 
tion carefully stated that it was not the candidate, but 
the methods by which he had been made a candidate, 
that they opposed. None the less it was the end of 
his political career. No man who had been so over- 
whelmed in an election could hope to be again nomi- 
nated for a popular vote. Doubtless the shock was 
terrible, but without sulking or repining Mr. FOLGER 
went on with his official duties. There have been 
constant reports of his ill health, but he was faithful 
to the end, and dies amid universal respect and regret. 
It is a pathetic story so far as he isconcerned. Yet it 
is encouraging to reflect that, despotic as party spirit 
may be in this country, it is not yet strong enough to 
coerce all Republicans to support a party candidate 
merely because he is the party candidate, and without 
regard either to his personal fitness or to the methods 
by which he was nominated. 


SHOULD THE BLACK-MAIL BE PAID? 


WE have received several letters like the following : 


“Tama clerk in one of the departments at Washington, D. C. 
I endeavor to do the work assigned me faithfully, and having been 
recently promoted, think it must be done satisfactorily. I de- 
sire to retain my place whether BLatne or CLEVELAND is elected. 
But I am between two fires. If I do not give to Raum and Crapp, I 
am distrusted, am liable to be removed (a cause can always be 
found). If I do give, a fear exists that I shall be “ spotted,” and 
in the event of CLEVELAND’s election, shall be decapitated. What 
shall Ido? Is the Civil Service Act a mere farce? Is there no 
safety for a government clerk? I should be greatly obliged if you 
would answer this letter.” 


In reply to a similiar inquiry, Mr. Eaton, of the 
Civil Service Commission, has said that he can not 
undertake to say whether the danger of removal is 
greater from one party than from the other. It is 
evident, however, from Mr. CLapp’s remarks in an 
interview, that, had he the power, he would not hesi- 
tate to ‘‘sweep out” a Democratic clerk who does not 
give, and he would not hesitate, probably, to remove 
a Republican clerk for the same reason. The de- 
mand upon the clerks violates the intention and the 
spirit of the law, and those who make it would not 
hesitate to make the clerks suffer for refusing to pay. 


.On the other hand, politicians like Mr. CLapp in the 


other party might take the same general course. 


Whether, therefore, the clerk yields to the present de- 


mand or refuses to yield, he can not be sure of retain- 
ing his place. The reason is that the power of re- 
moval is unchecked. In the case of our correspond- 
ent, if the appointing officer or his successor chose to 
violate the law by dismissing him either for giving 
or for not giving, there is no immediate remedy. The 
wrong is one of those which ean not be corrected by 
regulation, but which will be adjusted by the change 
in the methods and the spirit of the service which has 
already begin, and which is rapidly advancing. 

In this situation every clerk should first make sure 
that the demand is made by such persons and in such 
a way that he would not render himself liable under 
the law if he should decide to give. He should then 
see distinctly that the summons to give is in effect a 
demand for black-mail. The question is not whether 
a government employé may not give if he chooses to 
give. Of course he may give if he chooses to do so. 
The question is whether he may decline to give, if he 
chooses, with the same freedom as a citizen who is not 
an employé. If the circular should be sent to the 
editor of this paper, he can give or décline with entire 
freedom. But when it is sent to a government em- 
wphi it is sent by those who can make him suffer if 

ie declines. All that we can do is to lay the facts 
before our correspondent, and leave him to decide for 
himself. He is not treated like other citizens and 
voters. The circular assumes that he ought to give 
because he is a government clerk, which is a view to- 
tally at variance with the law and with the spirit of 
the reformed system. If, therefore, he yields, he 
gives as he would give to a burglar or to a highway- 


man, in order to save something more precious. As for | 


the probabilities of the future, he must remember that 
Mr. BLAINE has been a master in the methods which 
the reformed system supersedes, that he is wholly un- 
known as having any interest whatever in reform, 
and that his campaign is ‘‘run” largely by those who 
despise reform. On the other hand, Mr. CLEVELAND 
would owe his election in great part to his courageous 
independence as a practical reformer, and what he 


has done as Governor there is no reason to doult 
that he would do as President. For ourselves, y. 
should trust both his desire and ability to withstay. 
the pressure of Democratic spoils politicians myc), 
more than those of Mr. BLAINE to resist the demanyd< 
of Republican politicians of the same kind. 


THE MAINE ELECTION. 


THE Republicans have carried Maine at the State 
election by a majority but little larger than that of 
the corresponding election in 1876. The candidate fo» 
Governor was very popular, and, like the Congression- 
al candidates, except Mr. REED, was supported by ttic 
entire Republican vote. It is the Presidential year, 
and the Republican candidate lives in Maine. Tlie 
most extraordinary exertions,of every kind have 
been made by his friends, and his opponents have 
done absolutely nothing. That;under such circum. 
stances, the majority should be but little more than it 
was then shows none of that enthusiasm which was 


| tocarry the State like a whirlwind; and fairly viewed, 


the results in Vermont and Maine, taken together, 
show only that the party in the preliminary election 
simply holds its own, and in the preliminary election 
the protest against the Presidential nomination was 
not expected to be felt. 

Mr. BLAINE on the evening of the election hasten- 
ed to give the cue for the rest of the campaign. Tlie 
sole great issue he declared to be protection to Amer- 
ican labor. He denounced the attempt ‘‘to drag the — 
issue” of prohibition into the national canvass, insist- 
ing that it belonged wholly to the State. Yet as a 
citizen of the State he refused to vote upon it, under 
the plea that he was a representative of national is- 
sues. But that surely is not a reason for refusing to 
vote upon a State issue. The result in Maine, with 
all the unprecedented effort, and without any serious 
opposing canvass, has thrown ‘little light upon the 
probable general result in November. It has not 
been doubted that Maine would vote for Mr. BLAINE. 
But a majority in the State election but a trifle beyond 
that of 1876 does not foreshow that New York, for in- 
stance, will vote for Mr. BLAINE. In 1876 Maine gave 
15,444 Republican plurality in September, but in No- 
vember New York gave nearly 26,000 majority for Mr. 
TILDEN over Mr. HAYES. 

Mr. BLAINE’s resolute attempt to force a debate upon 
the tariff, in order to evade discussion of his own 
conduct in mixing what Senator HAWLEY calls his 
public and private business, will not avail to turn 
public attention from that vitally important inquiry. 
There are thousands of Republican protectionists who 
yet are not willing to vote for a candidate with Mr. 
BLAINE’s Official record. With multitudes of Repub- 
licans the issue of official honor and integrity takes 
precedence of all other issues, and they will support 
Mr. CLEVELAND as-the candidate whose courage and 
firmness will make his unstained official fidelity ef- 
fective for honest administration. Such Republicans 
must bear as they can the terrible charge of Pharisee- 
ism with which they are overwhelmed because they 
intend to vote for a perfectly trustworthy candidate 
for the Presidency. 


THE PARTY ARGUMENT. 


Mr. Morsk, the President of the recent Massachu- 
setts Republican Convention, made a speech of excel- 
lent tone and temper, advocating the support of Mr. 
BLAINE upon the general grounds that protection, the 
rightsof voters in the Southern States, and the reformed 
system of the civil service were safer with the Repub- 
lican than with the Democratic party. His speech 
was evidently addressed, not to Democrats, but to In- 
dependent Republicans. But as their objection 1s to 
the candidate rather than to the party, an assertion 
that the Republican party is more trustworthy than 
its opponent is not an argument unless Mr. MORSE 
means to say that as the party is preferable, its can- 
didate, however untrustworthy, ought to be supported 
by those who prefer the party. But how is this dif- 
ferent from JOHN COCHRANE’s famous declaration 
that he would vote for the devil if he were regularly 
nominated. 

Mr. Morsk said that in his judgment civil service 
reform would be set back for a generation if Mr. 
CLEVELAND should be elected. Without discussing 
the soundness of such a belief, it is evident that its 
expression as addressed to protesting Republicans— 
without having previously removed their objection to 
a candidacy which raises the question of official in- 
tegrity—is merely an appeal to support an unworth y 
candidate for the sake of the reform. Obviously this 
is not a reason for voting for such a candidate. It is 
merely the offer of a choice of evils, and if such be 
the dilemma, every citizen and every Eippublican 
ought to choose what seems to him the lesser evil, anc 
that in our opinion would be unquestionably 2 vote 
against the unworthy candidate. 

Mr. Morsk, indeed, made a little defense of the can: 
didate, and undoubtedly he holds that Mr. BLAINE 15 
greatly wronged. But the drift of his speech is to the 
effect that the candidate should 
—an ment which we concede 
candidate, however unk#iown to the 
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untry, is yet officially irreproachable. But when 
ie objection is of the kind urged against Mr. BLAINE, 
the only way to overcome it is not to declare that the 
arty may be trusted, but to prove it by showing that 
it has nominated, not a ** brilliant” candidate whom 
every foreigner wishes to see, but a candidate who 
has not used public place for private gain. ‘Dr. Von 
Hotst, the author of the Constitutional History of 
the United States, a man who is perfectly familiar 
with our polities, says upon this very point, and with 
reference to this election: 3 
“Immensely important as is the question whether civil service 
reform (7. ¢. the substitution of a form of government organized in 
accordance with the demands of healthy common-sense and of a 
civilized nation for the semi-barbarian nuisance of the spoils sys- 
tem) shall be continued, or the land intrusted four years longer 
to the machine—of much greater importance is, nevertheless, the 
question whether immaculate personal honesty shall continue to be 
absolutely required in a man whom this nation of over 50,000,000 
by its own free choice places at its head.” 7 


BISHOP HUNTINGTON'S VIEW. 


THE friends of Mr. BLAINE, alarmed by the open opposi- 
tion to their candidate of Presidents Exrot, of Harvard, 
SEELEY, of Amherst, and CARTER, of Williams, hasten to 
put ex-Presidents Hopkins, of Williams, and WooLsry, of 
Yale, upon their electoral tickets, in order to show that 
they too have excellent and weighty names of the same 
character upon their side. But the acquiescence of such 
gentlemen in the unhappy nomination of Mr. BLAINE is not 
more significant than the frank and positive censure of 
Bishop HUNTINGTON, who, while no more a politician than 
the ex-presidents, properly cherishes a deep interest in pub- 
lic affairs. } 

Bishop HUNTINGTON says: 


“IT have no desire to publish my opinions to the world, nor do I 
care to hold them back. I have never been in favor of Biaine, 
whom I recognize as a trafficker in official influence, and I am very 
much pained to see so many of my New England friends yielding 
up the high standard of morals so requisite to the Presidential 
candidate in the past. Nothing has been said in this miserable 
attempt which can bring him into the society of the pure states- 
men of the past. It would indeed be deplorable if the young men 
of this nation should be informed by this election that the people 
of the United States condone the offenses proved against JamxEs 
G. Biains. The moral-effect would be very depressing should 
they be told by his election that they can lie, defraud, become 
demagogues, bribe givers and takers, and still not forfeit the pub- 
lic confidence. It is a humiliating spectacle to see so many men 
like Hoar, Dawes, and others twisting his dishonored record in 
such a way as to become a deliberate attempt to make his conduct 
reputable. To me the action of those who sneer at the attempt 
to purify the political atmosphere is contemptible.” 


Of Mr. CLEVELAND, Bishop HUNTINGTON says: 


“ His public life has been trustworthy, upright, and manly. He 
is a man of honor, and there is much in his public career to ad- 
mire.....Believing as I do that this [the scandal concerning 
Governor CLEVELAND’s private life] is a thing of the past and no 
part of his present character, I shail certainly vote for him. Until 
I came into this State I never heard aught about this scandal. He 
does not look with complacency on the past, and is not living as a 
dissolute man. According to the Christianity which I teach we 
are to forgive, and as I understand that he is living an honorable 
life in the present, I see no reason why I should not cast my vote 
for the reform Governor, Grover CLEVELAND....I have often 
thought of the striking contrast in the moral attitude of the two 
men, and wondered that some bright caricaturist has not hit upon 
the idea and sketched in a picture with Biarne upon his knees 
pleading with Muttiean for the letters, and CLEVELAND answering 
manfulty when accused, ‘ Tell the truth.’ ”’ 


CANDIDATES AND THE REFORM 
ASSOCIATION. 


THe New York Civil Service Reform Association has is- 
sued the following circular: 


_ “An impression seems to have gained some currency both with- 
in and outside the association that its name and influence are being 
used in the interest of one of the candi for the Presidency of 
the United States. Such is not the case. There is a constitution- 
al provision which excludes such a use, and were this not so, the 
officers and the executive committee would still be absolutely op- 
posed to the advocacy by the association of the cause of any can- 


. didate. It is in no way responsible for the personal opinions or 


individual political action of any of its members.” 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK TRAGEDY, 


IN the suburban city of New Brunswick, New Jersey, the 
malign forces of political and financial corruption, which 
are the curse of American life to-day, have wrought terri- 
ble havoc. A few years since that pleasant town fell un- 
der the domination of a ring of pretentious political schem- 
«rs, who sought to play there the réle of the TWEED ring 
- New York. Their aims and their methods were curious- 
similar to those of the robber chiefs of Manhattan. 
rs success for the time was relatively nearly as great. 
: ae fate has been on the whole even more disastrous. 
‘ y the gross abuse of political trusts they launched the 
an on an ambitiows system of public improvements, 
them an excuse for loading it with debt, and 
oo ey stole the proceeds of the city’s credit. For a 
sn several of them maintained a lavish style of living, 
tne enjoyed the prestige Which even the vulgarest and 
VICIONS succes narts. 

on came suspicion, investigation, discovery. ‘The city 
Fei bankrupt. The offginal thieves were imprisoned, 
or One of the men whom they 
rt pn in their toits, as TWEED and SWEENY and the 

pyres a those like iim in New York, was the cashier 
nba, ional Bank of New Jersey. They flattered his 
the pis shine in politics ; they hoodwinked him as to 
indiana ie the schemes, and enlisted him in others; they 
Ete im to endanger the fands of the bank over which 
this endl Finally, whether to cover the losses in 
atten ction, or in part to make up for business mistakes, 

to gambling in stocks, and only plunged himself 


more deeply in trouble. When discovery became inevita- 
ble he killed himself. A few days later the president of 
the bank, who seems to have been involved more through 
blind trust in the cashier than in any worse way, also took 
his own life. They eould not face the disgrace, the ruin, 
the misery, which were the sure and relentless consequences 
of the course they had been pursuing, and which they re- 
alized too late. 

The significanes of this tragic story lies in the fact that 
it is in 7 sense singula?, that the forces at work in New 
Bronswi¢k até known té have been at work in our large 
cities and in the national capital for years. They are the 
forces which the horrible Crédit Mobilier affair disclosed, 
which for the first time in American history tarnished the 
fame of the regniat army in the disgrace of B came and 
BABCOCK, which involved the honored name of fhe ex-Gen- 
eral of the Army in the scandal of FERDINAND W. 
dacious frauds, which stained the records of Congtess wi 


the revelations of the MULLIGAN letters and the railway | 


jobbery of Mr. BLAINE, and have made feeble apologists of 
dishonesty of public men like Senators Hoar and HAWLEY. 
The republic has seen the rnin wrought by the greedy spirit 
of unscrupulous speculation in every class. It remains to 
be seen—though it can scarcely be doubtful—whether it 
will administer the remedy that the disease requires. 


PERSONAL. 


LizvuTeENANT GREELY, the arctic explorer, was recently elected to 
membership in the Lafayette Post, No. 140, Department of New 
York, Grand Army of the Repubiic, of which CuarRLes AppLesy is 
commander. 

—Many distinguished friends having congratulated Dr. Ottver 
WeEnpELL on his seventieth birthday, the genial Autocrat 
has written a letter of acknowledgment, in which he says: ‘“‘ Speak 
as indulgently as you may to one who has crossed the dead-line 
of the Psalmist’s reckoning, he can not forget that he is sitting 
amidst the ruins of the generation to which he belongs—himself a 
monument, if not a ruin, on which all but himself can read the in- 
scription. Let not the critic weigh too nicely the value of the 
praise bestowed upon him. A few years will chill and quiet all 
the excited superlatives which overweening fondness has lavished 
in his honor, In the mean time a little overpraise comes too late 
to do him any real harm. The breath that stirs his slumbering 
vanity brightens the fire upon his hearth, but fans no dangerous 
flame of self-love,as it might have done in earlier years. And 
even the shrivelled centenarian loves a word of praise; it is the 
sweetmeat of his second infancy.” 

—Dr. Joun G. Kerr, who for thirty years has been director of 
the Missionary Hospital at Hong-Kong, and during that time has 


had 700,000 patients, is preparing an essay on the deleterious 


effects of opium on the Chinese. Almost every Chinaman, he says, 
eats or smokes the drug to his physical, moral, and financial detri- 
ment. 

—The late Duke of Wellington in advanced years was very fond 
of the theatre, but was troubled with a distressing cough which so 
seriously interrupted the performance that his friends sometimes 
led him into the foyer, in order that he might not overstrain the 
patience of the audience. He died of heart-disease in the waiting- 
room of a railway station. 

—A traveller in Herzegovina during the insurrection describes 
one of the insurgents, Pexo Paviovirtcn, as a magnificent brute, 
who stood about six feet six inches, wore armor, and was the purest 
Savage ever seen in a white skin. When a soldier came with a flag 
of truce from Movuxutar Pasha, asking for permission to send vict- 
uals to a beleaguered garrison, Paviovitcu looked at the paper, 
which he could not , and, while its contents were being inter- 
preted to him, tore it into pieces, and flung them into the messen- 
ger’s face with the words, “ That is my answer.”” Before the man 
could take his departure he was murdered in cold blood. 

—Mr. Puitie Armour, the “pork king” of the Northwest, is 
said to be worth $25,000,000. He has 10,000 men in his em- 
ploy, and has lately made $2,000,000 in one transaction. He rises 
at five o’clock daily, and works harder and longer than any of his 
clerks. There isShot a great city in the world that does not con- 
tain one of his representatives. He scorns the charge that he isa 
speculator or gambler. “I am engaged in a legitimate business,” 
he says, “ buying and selling provisions for consumption. My sole 
function is that of a distributor to the markets of the world.” He 
is stout, below the average height, and beardless. 

—Dr. Rak, the arctic explorer, asserts that cannibalism took 
place as surely among some of Sir JonN FraNKLIN’s people as it 
did among the Grerty party. His authority for the charge is the 
testimony of some Esquimaux whom he met while in the far north. 

—Pavuixe Lucca, the prima donna, has been a public singer for 
twenty-five years, and is now forty-four years old. 

—Mr. James Gorpon Benyetr’s domino ball in a tent on his 
grounds at Newport was one of the most brilliant social events of 
the season in that city by the sea. There were five hundred guests, 
all masked, and the reputed cost of the Gqcoration ¢ music, and 
the supper was ten thousand dollars. 

—Miss Louise Atcorrt writes that having been a worker all her 
life, and having tried nearly every employment for women, she 
sincerely believes in the propriety of any woman filling any office, 
from the Presidential chair to the wash-tub. 

—Mr. J. Hammonp TruMBuLt is authority for the statement that 
“mugwump” is an Indian word meaning “ great man,” and that 
in Extor’s Indian Bible it stands in one place for “captain” and 
in another place for “duke.” The original spelling is “‘ mug- 
quomp.” 

—A Canadian journalist describes the Philistine of his region 
as bumptious, bulbous-headed, swaggering, and condescending, 
without an idea beyond his business, and wholly ignorant of any 
pleasures but those of the lust of the eye and the pride of life. Is 
it of this sort of person that Mr. MatrHew Arnovp thinks when 
he sneers at Philistinism ? 

—Lady Jackson, in her interesting book, The Court of the 
Tuileries, published in the “ Franklin Square Library,” shows how 
influential in France during the thirty years immediately preceding 
the abdication of Lours Pxi.ipes were women in shaping the policy 
of the government. The ladies of the Faubourg St. Germain were 
the main dependence of TaLLryrranp in his efforts to persuade 
the allied powers to restore the Boursons, and the celebrated 
Madame Dv CayLa was almost omnipotent in the councils of 
Louts XVIII. 

—Among the last words of the late Secretary Fotaer were 
these: “I can not give up my work; I have great responsibility ; 
and the people expect me to do my duty.”’ 

—An old sailor says of the late Captain “ Bos” Waterman, who 
commanded the Sea Witch in the days of ’49: “I shall never for- 
get how the captain looked as he stood against the rail, giving or- 
ders to crowd on every inch of canvas. He was very tall and 
wit, with a thin, sharp face, a keen eye, and a cruel smile. ‘No 
trifling with you, my man,’ thought I. He had on a blue pilot- 


‘cloth coat and waistcoat, with brass buttons and white trousers. 


His coal-black mustache, waxed and pointed at the ends, gave him 


a very ferocious appearance. He looked for all the world gage a 
dare-devil pirate. We soon found out that Sunday and Monday 
were alike on that boat, and that we were in for a dog’s life of it. 
Whipping was kept up through the voyage. Out of a crew of 
thirty men only four escaped. The fellows were all whipped pub- 
licly, too. What for? For nothing but being thrown sprawling 
on the deck when the ship was rolling in a heavy sea.” The cap- 
tain was a disciplinarian, and he has furnished material for more 
— than any other commander who éver trod the quarter- 
eck. 

—Professor Ernst Crativs, the historian, director of the Berlin 
Museum, completed his seventieth year on the 2d of September. He 
is slender, erect, and of medium height, with clear sparkling eyes, 
smooth face,and wavy gray hair. His facial expression some- 
what resembles that of the actor Jonn McCc.ioven. ~ Some of 
his American friends, notably George Bancrort, President Franx- 
Lin Carter, of Williams College, and Dr. Ronert Porter Kexp, of 
Williston Seminary, joined with his home friends in presenting 
him with a bust of himself. 

—The Rev. James Westey Horne, LL.D., who was accidently: 


pen, hile walking on the_railroad track near Southport, Con- 
necticut, Pago, wis a graduate of Weslevan University, 
a Biblical scholar, an exfensive traveller, an eloquent preacher, « 


contributor to the pénodicals of the Methodist Church, and the 
founder of the Methodist college in Liberia. The Christian Ad- 
vocate contained some time ago an interesting series of letters from 
him on the results of his observations in Europe and tlie Holy Land. 

—Crtywayo’s son has abandoned the monarchy for which his 
father lay so long in captivity. He has given his sanction to the 
proclamation of a Dutch republic by the Boers. 

—The Empress of Austria was walking incognita near Ischl, 
when she met two little girls returning from school. After some 
conversation and the distribution of some candy, she bade them 
good-night. “Good-night, Madame |’Impératrice,” replied the 
elder child. ‘“ What, you know me? Why didn’t you say so be- 
fore?” asked the Empress. “Because, madame,” was the reply, 
“T have been taught that in this world one should never know too 
much.” It is reported that the sovereign lady was so impressed 
by the answer that the clever school-girl will have reason to re- 
member the interview. 

—The only famous DELwonico is our American restaurateur, but 
in England lives Mr. Lepger Detmonico, a lion-tamer of some re- 
pute—a slender African, shy, sly, and tall, who-never feels nerv- 
ous when in a cage of lions, tigers, or leopards. For performing 
purposes he prefers. a forest-bred lion to one bred in captivity, 
and likes to begin training the animal when it is three years old. 
He has never been badly hurt, having received only a scratch or 
two, and one-deep bite in the arm. The best “lion queen” he ever 
knew was Miss He.en Bucur, who, while performing at Green- 
wich some years ago, went into a cage of tigers, and instead of 
rousing them first, struck a sleeping one with her whip. The in- 
furiated beast caught her dress and pulled her down, while one of 
his companions leaped to her throat and killed her. 

—One of the descendants of the famous Marshal Ney is the 
Duchess of Persigny, a rich widow. Her extravagant tastes led 
her to spend $40,000 during a trip to Japan, and $250,000 for a 
villa at Cannes. Her son has caused her to be legally deprived 
of the management of her property, being afraid that none of it 
will be left for him. | 

—Mr. James Payn, the novelist, writes that for thirty years te 
has noticed that men and women of letters are unequalled for kind- 
ness of heart. ‘I have never known but one abeolutely offensive 
man of letters, and even he was said to be pleasant when sober.” 

—Two dramatic critics have been discussing the practice of hiss- 
ing in English theatres. One of them says: “ Hiss a piece if ne-” 
cessary, hiss grossness on the stage, hiss whatever deserves to be 
condemned, but do not continue to hiss a man—dramatist, man- 
ager, or actor—because he has once, under the influence of anger 
or disappointment, been indiscreet.’’’ The reference here is to the 
persons who hissed Mr. Irvine during his speech after a perform- 
ance at his theatre. The other says: ‘“ For some time past it has? 
been the practice of certain young men to say among themselves, 
‘Hello! there is a new piece on to-night; let’s go and guy it; it 
will be such a lark!’”’ This conduct, he finds, comes of vanity or 
conceit, or of the disappointment of baffled “ guyers.”’ 

—When Mr. Irvine was in this country, his impersonation of 
Louis XI. was more admired, perhaps, than any other work of his. 
He has been playing the same part in London again, and accord- 
ing to the Saturday Review, with “some slight modifications that 
are certainly judicious. The hypocrisy of the king is more con- 
sistently shown; it is more unconscious, and free from the few 
touches of extravagance it had previously exhibited. During the 
inimitable colloquy with Tristan, when Louis, with some dark 
hints, is communicating to his henchman his scheme to waylay the_ 
Burgundian envoy, the Angelus is sounded, and Louis instanta- 
neously passes from his infernal plotting to worship the images that 


adorn his hat. Here Mr. Irvine substitutes for his former some- ~ 


what grotesque humor a natural air of sincerity accordant with 
his superstitious devotion. The death scene is shorn of none of 
its terrible naturalism. It is acting of the most transcendent 
power, the appalling presentment of the life in death personified 
in CoLERIDGR’s poem. The force of nature can not go beyond the 
fearful anguish depicted vy the actor when the dying king hears 
the whispers of the by-standers, and, starting from his stupor, rises 
ghastly and tremulous to falter his last passionate speech, and falls 
headlong to the ground. Such a scene provokes the consideration 
of the zsthetic limitations of art.” | 

—There was a great demonstration in Midlothian, Stotland, on 
the 3lst of August, when Mr. GLapstove delivered his great speech 
on the franchise. The Premier (writes an eye-witness) did not 
look so well as he often does in the House of Commons on a Mon- 
day night after a quiet Sunday spent in the country. — He had 
already gone through the ordeal of receiving an address from the 
Lord Provost and corporation of the city, and had made a brief 
speech in acknowledgment. To speak for an hour and forty min- 
utes in the House of Commons is a task which Mr. GLapstone has . 
learned to undertake with a light heart. But to speak through 
that to an audience of 5000 persons in a glass-roofed oblong cham- 
ber, built without consideration of acoustics, is quite another thing, 
as the chairman discovered, and as the mover and seconder of the 
vote of confidence in the government found to their cost. How 
Mr. GLapsTone succeeded was most eloquently expressed by an old 
Scot who sat in the front row of the Midlothian electors. I no- 
ticed from the first his fine, strong, grave face, fringed with hair 
and whiskers white as snow. I don’t suppose he ever laughed in 
his life, and some of the quiet sadness his face expressed was 
probably due to pained regret at the unaccountable tendency to 
cachinnation on the part of others. Not being inclined to lose any 
advantage, he stood up to look around when his neighbors rose to 
await Mr. GLapsTone’s entrance. But he did not join in the shout- 
ing, much less in the waving of hats—a proceeding which, apart 
from its meaningless character, is calculated prematurely to wear 
out valuable property. His eye glistened ; once or twice he moist- 
ened his lip with his tongue. But he betrayed no other sign of 
emotion. When the Premier resumed his seat after a glowing 
peroration, I heard the old gentleman murmur to himself, with « 
deep-drawn sigh, “ Aye, aye, what a laddie!” That was all; but 
from such a quarter it was a tribute more eloquent than might be 
elaborated in an hour’s speech. : 
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FROM POST TO FINISH.* 
& RACING ROMANCE. 
By HAWLEY SMART, 


Avtuor or Berxzre Laneron,” Bounp to Win,” 
“Tur Great TontTine,” ETO., ETC. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
NEWMARKET. 


Jim Forrest has taken up his residence at the 
Turf Metropolis, and settled down steadily to the 
profession he has adopted. He has no cause to 
complain, for he gets a fair share of riding al- 
ready, and that share is gradually increasing. 
Still, his practice lies at present amongst the 


- pmaller patrons of the turf; and though he is 


building up a solid reputation of being a safe 
and capable jockey, who can be depended on to 
do his horse justice, still his opportunities of 
distinguishing himself since the Derby have been 


rare. He won one or two small races at Ascot, 


but when he took part in the fray for the bigger 
prizes he generally had something under him that 
had little or no chance to win. Still, he lived 
like an anchorite for fear of putting on weighit, 
took lots of exercise, and conscientiously did his 
best with any animal intrusted to him. Yet so 
far it did not give much promise of becoming a 
lucrative profession as far as he was concerned. 
For his great coup, winning the Two Thousand, 
Cuthbert Elliston had given nothing, and Gerald 
felt much relieved that it was so. He would 
rather not take money, even if honestly earned, 
from the cousin he detested. His brilliant finish 
in the Derby had been equally unremunerated. 
The owner of his mount there had no idea that 
his horse was so good, and was proportionately 
indignant at having him exposed, to say nothing, 
moreover, of his having backed the horse Black- 
ton rode heavily for a place. His only comment 
on young Forrest’s riding was that “ it was a piece 
of d——d officiousness.” Still, Jim heard daily 
now of the large gratuities which the more for- 


. tunate of his compeers received for winning big 


races, and cheerfully remembering Bill Grey- 
son’’ parting words, hoped that his turn would 
come. 

’ He was returning to his modest apartments 
one evening after a long stretch across the Heath, 
for, in default of having any horse to ride gallops, 
he spent a good deal of his time walking over 
and studying the different courses at Newmarket, 
when he was suddenly hailed by a smart-looking 
groom. | 

“T say, you’re Jim Forrest, ain’t you ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Jim, sententiously. 
next?” 

“* Well, you’re to come up to master’s this even- 
ing; he wants to see you—Panton Lodge. Sir 
Marmaduke Martindale, you know. Shall I say 
you'll be there about nine?” 

“ Yes, say I'll be there,” replied Forrest. 

The Baronet had tried his horses pretty highly 
before the Two Thousand. At six furlongs Pi- 
broch was considerably the superior; at a mile 
there wag little to choose between them, though 
it was still Pibroch for choice; but from this Sir 
Marmaduke argued that Bushranger was the bet- 
Both the Newmarket race and the 
Epsom one thoroughly confirmed that opinion. 
At Newmarket Bushranger was beaten easily by 
the Dancing Master; at Epsom he was done a 
short neck by Comet. In the one place Pibroch 
finished a bad third, in the other he was beaten | 
for the same situation by Jim Forrest on the 
outsider Jacobite. From all this the Baronet 
deduced that the Dancing Master was a rattling 
good horse. That he had run very badly in the 
Derby was true; but Sir Marmaduke thought 
little of that. He was a queer-tempered animal 
evidently, not always to be relied on; and the 
Derby day. apparently wasn’t his day. Now 
Bushranger might or might not beat Comet in 
the Leger; it would be a close thing. Pibroch, 
the Baronet felt quite certain, would never stay 
the course. His idea was to, if possible, buy the 
Dancing Master, and then with him to turn the 
tables on Comet at Doncaster. It was about this 
matter that he wished to have a talk with Jim. 

“Sit down, Forrest,” he said, “and have a glass 
of wine. What shall it be, champagne or claret ?” 

*Pil take a glass of claret, thank you, sir,” re- 
joined Jim, as he seated himself, though respect- 
fully, yet with a certain easy manner that attract- 
ed the attention, not only of Sir Marmaduke, but 
his two guests. One of these, a wiry little man, 
with dark, bead-like eyes, and dressed in a single- 
breasted pepper-and-salt riding coat, with a white 
cashmere scarf, exquisitely folded, and held to- 
gether by a plain gold horseshoe pin, was Mr. 
Pipes, his trainer; the other, a tall, blonde, lazy- 
looking man, about eight-and-twenty, was Captain 
Farrington, of “‘ Limmer’s Own,” as the distin- 
guished Lancer regiment to which he belonged 
was habitually termed, from its traditional devo- 


“ What 


. tion to that hostelry. An imperturbable plun- 


ger on race-course or gaming table, perfectly un- 
moved at either victory or disaster; one whom it 
took a good deal to move or astonish, innumera- 
ble as were the opportunities he gave himself in 
that direction. 

“JT want to know, Forrest,” said Sir Marma- 
duke, after he liad allowed Jim a minute or two 
in which to sip his claret, “who owns the Dan- 
cing Master. Ofcourse I know he ran in Mr. 
Elliston’s name at Epsom; but he told me when 
the horse won ‘ The Guineas’ he wasn’t his.” 

“He’s Mr. Greyson’s, sir.” 

“ What, the trainer’s, eh?” 

“Yes. Mr. Elliston gave him to Mr. Greyson 
before the horse won at Newmarket.” 

“Is he for sale ?”’ inquired Sir Marmaduke. 

“T can’t say, sir. I believe him to be Mr. 


-Greyson’s at this time of speaking.” 
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“ Why didn’t you ride him in the Derby ?” in- 
quired the Baronet, sharply. 

“JT had left the Riddleton stable, sir, and 
wasn't asked to take charge of him in the Epsom 
race.’ 

“How do you account for the display he made 
there ?” 

“He wouldn’t try, I suppose; he’s a queer- 
tempered one, Sir Marmaduke.” 

“Ah! well, never mind him. Have you any 
objection to telling me why you left the Riddle- 
ton stable ?” 

“T can not tell you that,” replied Forrest, 
bluntly. 

were discharged, I suppose ?”’ 

“Not exactly. I was sent away for neither 
misconduct nor incapacity; and if you think it 
worth while to write to Mr. Greyson, he will, Iam 
sure, give me an excellent character; but I’m 
afraid, Sir Marmaduke, you can’t do much for me. 
Blackton does all your riding; although, if you 
could recommend me to some of your friends, I 
should be obliged.” 

“Give you a turn myself, Forrest,” drawled 

Farrington, “when you want a little exercise. 
The four or five I keep in training never win, 
but are just useful when you want to see a 
race.” 
The Captain so far spoke truth. The few he 
had in training were very moderate, but there 
was rio cleverer hand on the turf in placing 
horses in small selling races than he was, or any- 
body who backed them much more heavily than 
he did. 

Sir Marmaduke meanwhile had been musing as 
to whether there was any truth in the rumor that 
young Forrest was aygentleman by birth. He 
noticed the refinement of his manner, the neat- 
ness of his dress, and lastly, that his speech was 
by no means that of the class he affected to be- 
long to. He began to think that rumor for once 
had not been so very far out. 

“T tell you what, Forrest,” he said at length, 
“]’ve got rather more riding than Blackton can 
manage, and it .is generally strewn -about now. 
If you like to take a moderate retainer—say a 
hundred a year—to ride the second strings, you 
shall have what there is of it that lies within 
your weight.” 

“T shall be only too glad, Sir Marmaduke.” 

“Remember that entitles me to first call on 
your services. You can accept no other mount 
if I want you.” | | 

understand it so.” 


“Very well; then that’s a bargain. You've 


‘nothing to do now but send Pipes there your ad- 


dress,and be wherever he orders you, ready to 
ride.” 

“Yes; and thank you, Sir Marmaduke, once 
more. Gallops, Mr\ Pipes, of course, I shall be 
too glad also to ride if wanted. I can’t have too 
much practice.” 

“You’re right there, Forrest,” said the trainer, 
breaking silence for the first time. “It’s the 
work on the exercise ground that has mad: half 
our crack jockeys. If you like to throw that in 
the contract, there’ll probably be something for 
you to rasp up most mornings.” 

“‘T’ll call up, Mr. Pipes; and now, Sir Marma- 
duke, with many thanks, Pll say good-night. 
Good-night, sir.” 

“ Good-night, Mr. Forrest,” replied Farrington, 
without thinking. ‘By Jove,” he said, as the 
door closed behind Jim, “the fellow made me 
clean forget he was only a jockey !” , 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Sir Marmaduke, “he struck 
you in that light, did he? So he did me; there’s 
a report, you know, Charlie, that Forrest is only 
an assumed name, and that thet lad is a gentle- 
man by birth. Have you heard anything about 
it, Pipes ?” 

“No, Sir Marmaduke; but this chap struck me 
as ‘a deal better bred ’un than they are mostly. 
He’d no hair about the heels, so to speak.” 

“Well, anyhow, I’ve done no harm by enga- 


ging him. From the way he did Blackton on Pi- 


broch out of the place at Epsom, there’s no doubt 
the fellow can ride. And now, Pipes, I'll unfold 
to you my great conception. I’m going to buy 
the Dancing Master if I can, and win the Leger 
with him. Judging it through the Two Thousand 
running, he ought to beat Comet, as he beat Bush- 
ranger much easier at Newmarket than Comet 
beat him at Epsom.” . 

“So he did, Sir Marmaduke. I should judge 
him a five pound, if not a seven pound, better 
horse than Comet.” 

“ Just so, Pipes ; and now let me point you out 
another thing. The Dancing Master runs in For- 
rest’s hands; he don’t in those of the next lad 
who steers him. We know he’s a queer-tempered 
horse. It’s just possible Forrest, whom he knows, 
is about the one jockey he’ll run kind with.” 

“Yes, Sir Marmaduke, I understand your 
game thoroughly, and I’m not going to say but 
what it’s a good one. Difficulties there’ll be, no 
doubt, even if we do succeed in buying the gray.” 

“ Difficulties ?” said the Baronet. “Of what 
sort, I should like to know ?” 

“Well, Sir Marmaduke, if you get the horse, I 
suppose you mean putting Forrest up at Doncas- 
- Blackton will very likely give trouble about 
that.” 

“‘ He will do as he’s ordered,” said the Baronet, 

tersely. 
“Certainly ; but he’s engaged as first jockey to 
the stable, and if you put him up on Bushranger 
instead of the Dancing Master, he'll say you're 
not acting fair by him.” 

“D—n it all! these jockeys are getting a deuced 
deal too cheeky. Does Blackton think we can’t 
get on without him %” 

“TI don’t know,” replied the trainer; “but it 
would be very difficult to fill his place just now. 
You can always count off those quite at the top 
of the tree on your fingers, and of course they all 
have retainers; and you can only get them if 
their first master doesn’t want them, and he may 
claim them at the last moment even then. No; 


it would be awkward if Blackton turned sulky 
and sent in his jacket.” 

“ They’re getting a devilish deal too bumptious, 
the whole crew of them,” retorted the Baronet, 


moodily. 

“By Gad! yes. We ought to be empowered 
to birch "em up to eighteen. Sort of law the 
Jockey Club should pass if they were any use,” 
said Farrington, as he lit a fresh cigar. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said the trainer, “it’s your 
own ‘fault, a good deal of it; you spoil ’em, in- 
stead of keeping them in their places. There’s 
another thing, Sir Marmaduke. The Dancing 


Master, after the beating he got at. Epsom, is— | 


supposing him to be anything like the colt we 
think he is—at a very nice price at present. It’s 
quite evident that none of those connected with 
him have any confidence in him. He ran un- 
‘backed for the Two Thousand, so I am told; and 
Broughton tells me the stable had next to nothing 
on him for the Derby; but the minute he comes 
into your stable, you may depend on it he will be- 
come a great favorite with the public, and you 
will — great difficulty in backing him to win a 
stake.” 

“Yes, there is something in what you say, 
Pipes; but I rise to the occasion. We'll keep 
the buy dark, and leave the horse at Greyson’s.” 

“Well, Sir Marmaduke, that might do; and 
please remember I’ve nothing in the world to 
say against Greyson. A very capable man, and 
thoroughly understands his work; but there’s a 
very queer lot connected with his stable, and if 
Greyson hasn’t been very much maligned, he’s 
done some queer things in his time. I don’t say 
he wouldn't do the horse justice ; but then, again, 
when Doncaster came round, we mightn’t find 
him quite so fit as we should like to see him.” 

Mr. Pipes had all the jealousies of his calling, 
and by no means relished the idea of allowing a 
horse, the property of his master, to remain in the 
hands of a rival practitioner. 

“Pish!” retorted the Baronet; “you’re as 
troublesome to deal with as you say Blackton 
will be.” 

“Excuse me, Sir Marmaduke; I willingly ac- 
knowledge Greyson’s ability. I only put it to 
you, do you think it advisuble to leave the horse 
in his hands ?” , 

“T should think he would do his best for me, 
just as I suppose Blackton will see that the 
Dancing Master is more likely to do his best for 
Forrest, whom the horse knows, than he is for 
himself.” 

‘“* He—he—you'll excuse me, Sir Marmaduke; 
but the idea that any one can make more of & 
horse than he can, is the very last that.can enter 
or be got into Blackton’s head. No, sir; amongst 
the leading jockeys there isn’t one who don’t be- 
lieve he can give his brethren seven pound; and 
how much better he is than the smaller fry, the 
machine’s not made that can calculate.” 

“It’s no use discussing these things further 
now,” rejoined the Baronet, rather irritably. “It 
will be quite time enough to settle all the details 
when [ve bought the horse. There’s nothing 
more to arrange, I think, Pipes ?” 

“Nothing, I think, Sir Marmaduke. You’ve 
done a good bit of business in engaging that lad 
Forrest.- I only hope you’ll be as fortunate about 
your bid for the horse ;” and then, in obedience 
to the Baronet’s hint, the trainer rose, and with 
a quiet “good- night, gentlemen,” took his de- 
parture, leaving his employer and Charlie Far- 
rington to discuss tobacco and the Racing Calen- 
dar till far into the night. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A SHARP SKIRMISH. 


“Tr is a rather curious discovery this, and I 
can hardly imagine Cuthbert Elliston behaving 
as I am told he did to Gerald Rockingham if he 
knew of the existence of these little bits of pa- 
per,” muttered Mr. Writson, as he sat in his of- 
fice before a half-emptied box of papers. “I 
wonder whether Mr. Elliston is aware of the ex- 
tent of his liabilities? Anyhow, it is my duty to 
make him aware of them. It is clearly my busi- 
ness to recover as much of the money as I can, 
and though rumor says he is a very difficult man 
to get money from, yet, like a refractory lemon, 
when you get it in the squeezer, legal proceedings 
extract what juice there is, as a rule. Elliston 
must be in funds just now. He had a very good 
year on the turf, and he’s — by winning one 
of the big races this year. Men like him fluctu- 
ate a good deal, but his affairs should be at‘the 
flood at present. He must have supposed that 
the late Squire destroyed these bills, but even 


‘that would hardly account for the exceedingly 


bitter feeling Gerald tells me he displayed toward 
them all almost over his father’s grave. The 
only way to account for it is that singular in- 
stinct in human nature which always leads us to 
hate those we have cruelly injured; and from 
what I gather in these papers Cuthbert Elliston 
had no little hand in the Squire’s ruin. I wish I 
knew where Mr. Gerald was. I should like to 
tell him what I propose doing, although his final 
instructions were comprehensive enough. ‘Do 
the best you can, Writson, and recover all you are 
able out of the wreck for my mother and sister. 
As for me, I can take care of myself.’” 

Still, Mr. Writson: was so anxious to communi- 
cate with Gerald before firing his first shot at El- 
liston that he sent a note down to Mrs. Rocking- 
bam to ask for his address. An answer speedily 
arrived from Ellen to the effect that they had no 
idea of where he was, nor had they heard from 
him for some months, and were just as anxious 
for news as Mr. Writson could be. Miss Rock- 
ingham had now become very uneasy at her bro- 
ther’s mysterious silence. Had anything ‘hap- 
pened to him? What could have become of 
him? It was so unlike Gerald’s conduct of late 
to keep them in ignorance of his movements. 
There was but one person she knew of that seem- 


Sapp gray izant of them, and reluctant as 
felt to apply to her for information, ogee 


Dollie had not been having a good time of it 
latterly at Riddleton by any means. Her father, 
it was true, thought no more of the episode with 
Jim Forrest after that gentleman’s de- 
parture, but do you sup cc. Greyson was 
going to let her daughter off so easy? No; the 
mothers that bore them don’t let their girls off 
in that fashion when they are detected encoura- 


ging the ineligible. Dollie was destined to hearallu- _ 


sions to her absorbing interest in Jim Forrest's 
engagements of all sorts, not daily, but, like a lib. 
erally presented tonic, they had to be swallowed 


about every three hours, till at last Dollie’s pa. — 


tience gave way. It is not easy to bear with a 
persistent nagger, and Mrs. Greyson was gifted 
beyond the generality of her sex in that way. It 
was not the first time that Dollie and her mother 
had differed by a good deal, and the girl’s pet 
refuge under these circumstances was, if she 
could compass it, always a visit to her uncle 
Thomas at York. There was often a difficulty 
about it—Mrs. Greyson violently opposed it ; but 
Dollie was cunning of fence, and persistently 
started her hare every evening, till at last Bill 
Greyson, weary of the wordy war between mo- 
ther and daughter, and thirsting for peace and 
quietness, autocratically settled the question with 
a sharp “ Pack up your things to-morrow and go, 
in God’s name. I’m sick of this perpetual bick- 
ering between you and your mother.” 

So Dollie speedily found herself once more 
installed at the shop in Coney Street, and after 
her wont, taking an occasional turn behind the 
counter. She kept a keen lookout for Miss 
Rockingham, being, indeed, quite as anxious to 
see Ellen as Ellen was to see her. She was not 
at all dissatisfied with the last passage of arms 
between them, and held, moreover, this advantage 
over Gerald’s sister. She was in his confidence, 
while Ellen was not. She knew where he was, what 
he was doing, what were his hopes, and what pros- 
pect there was of realizing them. His last letter, 
indeed, had told her of his being retained by Sir 
Marmaduke, and, of course, lie thoroughly 
understood that was another step up the ladder. 
Bill Greyson’s daughter thoroughly understood the 
prestige an engagement by a big stable conferred 
upon a young jockey. Then she had implicit 
faith in her lover, and was of a sanguine tem- 
perament, and one of the things she was anxious 
to accomplish during her visit to York was es- 
tablishing friendly relations of some sort with 
Miss Rockingham. She knew that she would 
have to submit to being treated in a rather pat- 
ronizing sort of way. Ellen was much too well 
assured of her family and position ever to trou- 
ble her head about. it, but her manner to her in- 
feyors, although always suave, was apt to be a lit- 
tle imperious, and Dollie knew that at all events, to 
start with, Miss Rockingham would regard her in 
that light, and Dollie, under the circumstances, 
rather chafed at the idea of not meeting her fu- 
ture sister-in-law on equal terms. 

Much to her astonishment, Dollie was inter- 
rupted ove morning at her piano by an intima- 
tion from her uncle that Miss Rockingham was 
in the shop, and asking toseeher. The girl gave 
one glance at herself in the glass over the fire- 
place, and that being satisfactory, tripped down- 
stairs to see her visitor. 

“T am told you want to see me, Miss Rocking- 


| ham,” said Dollie, as she glided behind the coun- 


ter. What can I do for you?” 

“T should imagine, Miss Greyson, you could 
pretty well guess what I was desirous of seeing 
you about. We have heard nothing of my bro- 
ther for so long that we are getting anxious about 
him. Besides, his lawyers wish to communicate 
with him on business. You professed the last 
time I saw you to know where he was.” 

* Dollie felt a great inclination to fire up at the 
term “ professed,” but she gulped down her in- 
dignation, and answered, quietly, 

“‘T know where your brother is, Miss Rocking- 
ham, and am very glad indeed to be able to tell 
you that he is doing right well in his new call- 


ing. 

“What is he doing ?” inquired Ellen, sharply. 

“ Please don’t think me rude,” replied Dollie, 
in her most conciliatory manner, “ but I’m pledged 
to secrecy on that point. I can’t tell you—I really 
can’t.’ 

“T can’t suppose that any pledge of secrecy 
you may have given can possibly be looked on 
as applying to his sister,” rejoined Miss Rocking- 
ham, loftily. 

“IT was to tell nobody. I promised him not.” 

“‘ You promised Gerald not,” said Ellen, slowly. 
“ Miss Greyson, is there any place where I could 

k to you for five minutes in private ?” 

“If you would step upstairs, we should not be 
interrupted,” said Dollie, as she motioned to Miss 
Rockingham to come round the counter, and led 
the way. upstairs. 

Dollie once there gave her visitor a chair, and 
then with a quiet “ We shall not be interrupted 
here, Miss Rockingham,” left it for Ellen to begin. 

Once more Ellen was no little surprised. 
“Wherever could the girl have picked it up?” 
she wondered, but Dollie’s easy, self-possessed 
manner was quite that of a lady receiving an 
equal. There wasn’t a particle of pertness or 
self-assertion—it was simply the air of a lady ac- 
customed to mix in the best society, and who 
had been used to receiving morning callers all 
her life. 

“ Miss Greyson,” said Ellen at length, “are you 
still resolute in declining to give me my brother's 
address 

* Dollie nodded in the affirmative. 


“If you will give me that, I need trouble you | 


no further, as I could then ask him the ques- 
sont, I must, if you persist in your refusal, ask 
im.” 

“I cam not give it you, Miss Rockingham, 


Greyson if she could. 
| 
| 
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«shout his consent, but I will write, if you like, 
: ore for permission, and tell him what you say 
about the lawyers’ requiring 

“Would you mind explaining to me how it is 
-on are so deep in my brother’s confidence »” said 


Ellen, looking her young hostess straight in the. 


ollie flushed a little, and hesitated a moment 
replied : 

It is, perhaps, always difficult 

to say why people give you their confidence. I 

ean only say I know your brother very well, Miss 

Rockingham, and he has given it. 

“You are evading my question. We come 
back to where we were some time ago. You 
don’t suppose that ring and a boy’s idle gallant- 
rv mean anything? If you are deluding your- 
<elf with any dream of that sort, it is only char- 
‘table to awaken you in good time. A flirtation 
with my brother, including an underhand corre- 
spondence, believe me, Miss Greyson, will do your 


’ 
reputation no good.’ 


“How dare you say such things to me?” cried. 


Dollie, with her cheeks in a flame and her eyes 
flashing. “You know nothing of what terms 
your brother and I may be on.” 

* “The better they are, the worse they are for 
u.” retorted Ellen, sententiously. 
“Miss Rockingham,” said Dollie, mastering 
her temper by a violent effort, “Gerald—I mean 
ir brother—never uttered word to me that a 
girl need be ashamed to listen to.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied Ellen ; “ still, nothing 
but trouble can come of it. That a Rockingham 
should marry a girl in your station is, of course, 
impossible.” 

Dollie shot a wicked ce at her tormentor. 
“And yet, methinks, I heve read the legend of 
the Lord of Burleigh,” she retorted. 

“Yes,” retorted Ellen, tartly; “and we have 
heard of King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid. 
They were rash enough to marry out of their 
class, and make fools of themselves; but gossip 
might have told you that we are ruined ; besides, 


VO 


Vou 


perhaps you may remember that in the ballad of | 


the Lord of Burleigh the young lady never felt 
quite comfortable in her new position : 
‘But a trouble weighed upon her, 
And —- her night and morn 
e 


With t urthen of an honor 
Unto which she was not born.’ 


You, Miss Greyson, will be marrying family, but 
certainly not property.” 

“ What have I ever done to you, Miss Rocking- 
ham, that you should taunt me in this fashion ? 
Upon what terms your brother and I stand ex- 
actly you don’t know, and from me never will 
know. I will give him your message; and I 
fancy now there is no more to be said between 
us ;” and as she spoke, Dollie rose, drew herself 
up, and clearly indicated by her manner that the 
interview was at an end. 

To say that Ellen was nonplussed would faint- 
lyexpress Miss Rockingham’s feelings. She was 
much too polished of fence to show it, but she 
could not conceal from herself that she, Ellen 
Rockingham, had been put down quietly by this 
chit of a trainer’s daughter whom she had in- 
teuded to patronize. There was nothing left for 
her but to retreat in good order. She bid Miss 
Greyson a haughty farewell, and reflected, as her 
hostess courteously marshalled her down-stairs, 
not only that she had taken very little by her 
visit, but that the probability was Gerald was 
very deeply compromised with Dollie Greyson. 
Dollie, too, was almost as much dissatisfied with 
the result of the interview as her visitor. She 
had meant to be conciliatory; she had tried to 
do her best in that direction; but she felt that, 
far from doing that, she had simply incurred that 
young lady’s disdain and dislike—that Ellen now 
regarded her as a designing hussy whose head 
was turned at the idea of marrying a gentleman, 
and who failed to realize what a hopelessly bad 
speculation Gerald was as a husband. 

“There is only one bit of consolation,” mur- 
mured Dollie, as she soothed her nerves with a 
cup of tea—“I think ’'veestablished us both on 
the same platform at last; we have, perhaps, a 
better chance of becoming friends that way than 
any other. I wish I had kept my temper; but 
that Gerald could only regard me as a toy’ to 
amuse his leisure hours was more than flesh and 
blood could bear. Gerald shall scold me as much 
as he likes, but to be lectured by his sister be- 
cause he has fallen in love with me is trying a 
girl rather too hardly.” > 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


THE CLEVELAND FIRE. 


Dering the night of Sunday, the 7th inst., the 
beautiful city of Cleveland was visited by one of 
those terrible and devastating conflagrations that 
defy human effort to check them, and pursue their 
awful way until exhausted by lack of fuel or ter- 
minated by natural’bounds. The fire broke out 
at seven o'clock on that pleasant Sunday evening, 
in the lumber district of the city, on the north 
side of the Cuyahoga River, and by daylight fifty 
acres of lumber and a dozen business establish- 
ments, besides cars, fire-engines, and other valu- 
= property, had been wholly destroyed. The 
oss reaches up into the millions, and the fire was 
the most disastrous that has ever visited Cleve- 
land. The thirteen steam fire-engines belonging 
to the Cleveland fire department were assisted in 
their “truggle against the all-devouring flames by 
fire-engines from Toledo, Sandusky, Akron, Co- 
wales and Delaware; and the 250 
~ ‘ec Tremen on the ground were joined in the 
5 : by a force of 2000 energetic amateurs. 

as the breeze that blew during the earlier hours 
of the conflagration increased in strength, or even 


Situation wag deemed so serious that the riot 


alarm was sounded by the fire-bells, and a strong 


force of militia was called out to assist the fire- 
men in their unequal struggle. . Several of the 
Cleveland fire-engines were nearly ruined by the 
fierce heat of the flames, and two of them were 
sunk in the river to preserve them from total de- 
struction. The loss to the Cleveland fire de- 
partment alone amounts to many thousands of 
dollars, while the total loss of property foots up 
to about two millions. Many casualties are re- 
ported, but no deaths, and about two thousand 


_men are thrown out of employment. 


As the burning material consisted almost en- 
tirely of huge stacks of the most inflammable 
pine lumber, the progress of the flames was rapid 
almost beyond comprehension, the heat intense, 
and the sight afforded the thousands of spectators 
was grand beyond description. 

On page 614 will be found illustrations of the 
terrible scene, prepared from sketches made on 
the spot. 


GOVERNOR ROBIE, 


THE gentleman who has just been elected Gov- 
ernor of Maine for a second term is already 
well known for his public services. Graduating 
from Bowdoin in 1841, he entered the Jefferson 
Medical College in Philadelphia, and at the out- 
break of the war was appointed Paymaster by 
President Lincoty. For his services in this ca- 
pacity he was rewarded on the restoration of 
peace by the brevet rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Governor Rosir is a man of more than average 
culture, and possesses a thorough practical know- 


ledge of the business interests of his State. He 


has been seven times elected to the Maine House 
of Representatives, was Speaker thereof in 1872 
and 1876, and during the terms of several Govern- 
ors was Chairman of the Council. His re-election 
to his high office is a proof of the estimation in 
which he is held by the citizens among whom he 
has labored so long. 


STATE TROOPS IN 
CAMP. | 


THE recent encampment of the State troops of 
Wisconsin just outside the city pervaded Milwau- 
kee with a military fever that raged violently dur- 
ing the five days that the camp was maintained. 
The carefully prepared programme of exercises 
for each day, beginning on a Tuesday and ending 
with the following Friday, was successfully carried 
out, and the thousands of visitors to the camp 
had every reason to be proud of their citizen sol- 
diery. On Wednesday and Thursday competitive 
prize drills attracted immense throngs of specta- 
tors, and aroused great enthusiasm. The com- 
petitors were the Detroit City Grays, the Janes- 
ville City Guards, the Appleton Light Infantry, 
and the Evergreen City Guards of Sheboygan. 
Of a possible ten points, and in the order named, 
the several teams scored 8.9, 8.1, 8.0, and 6.8. 
The prize of individual badges, therefore, goes to 
Detroit, while the company jewel, awarded as 
second prize, will lend splendor to the Janesville 
Armory. 

On Thursday evening occurred the first brigade 
dress parade held by Wisconsin State troops since 
the war. 
concerned, and all breathed more freely when the 
reviewing officer, Colonel CHaries Kine, U.S.A., 
complimented the regimental officers highly, and 
stamped the evolutions with his hearty encomi- 
ums. As Colonel Kine is one of the leading mil- 
itary tacticians in the country, and was General 
Upron’s assistant in preparing the latter’s 7actics, 
praise from him means more than it would from 
almost any other man, and the Wisconsin soldiers 
have reason to feel elated. 

The street parade on Thursday morning, al- 
though somewhat marred by rain, was conducted 
with a commendable precision and observance of 
details, and the sham battle of Friday was a 
brilliant and intensely exciting affair. 


WISCONSIN 


PRESIDENT RUNYON, 


Mr. Manton Runyon, whose death by his own 
hand has deepened the tragic gloom which hangs 
over the failure of the New Jersey National Bank, 
was a member of a highly respected and widely 
spread New Jersey family of Huguenot descent. 
He was a little over fifty years of age, and began 
his business career at fifteen in New Brunswick. 
In 1843 he started on his own account in the 
coal trade, which he left in 1856 to become a 
grain merchant. After eleven years of success- 
ful industry he retired with a considerable for- 
tune, and ultimately became the president of the 
ill-fated institution whose downfall he could not 
survive. The esteem in which he was held, the 
supposed integrity of his character, and his known 
wealth gave confidence to those who trusted to 
the unfortunate bank, and even after the suicide 
of the cashier, on the 4th of September, his name 
tended to allay the panic. 
son and three daughters. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FAIR. 


Despite the intense heat which for many days 
together caused great suffering to the live stock, 
and doubtless occasioned the withholding of some 
tardy exhibits and the withdrawal of others, the 
thirtieth State fair of the Pennsylvania Agricui- 
tural Society, which opened on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, to continue until the 20th, is in some respects 
of unprecedented excellence. 

The early days of September gave to Phila- 
delphia and its suburbs an almost embarrassing 
cluster of attractions. The annual meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the Electrical Exhibition, the meeting 
of the mining engineers, and the convention of 
electrical engineers, the three days’ centennial 


It was a momentous affair for those . 


Mr. Runyon leaves a 


celebration at Norristown, beginnig the 9th of 
September, of the establishment of Montgomery 
County, were all centres of attraction. Yet the 
exhibition of the Keystone State’s agricultural in- 
dustries certainly has held its own among them. 

The grounds selected comprise about thirty 
acres in the apex of the triangle formed at Broad 
and Lehigh avenues by the Pennsylvania and the 
Reading railroads, well known as Germantown 
Junction ; and as they have been leased for ten 
years, with a view to an annual fair, an appear- 
ance of unusual stability is apparent in the va- 
rious buildings and inclosures, while each suc- 
cessive gathering will witness additions to the 
conveniences. This year’s prize list aggregates 
more than $40,000, exclusive of the medals, di- 
plomas, and ribbons, and there is a large force of 
employés. 

To the display of live stock must be awarded 
the first honor of mention in the show, more par- 
ticularly as the animals were greatly distressed 
by the continuous and excessive heat coming aft- 
er long railroad journeys. Constant spongings 
and dousings of the horses and pigs were required, 
and coopfuls of fowls and pigeons were taken 
away in @ bedraggled condition. Yet with these 
disadvantages the display of animals and poul- 
try is, nevertheless, unusually good. There is a 
fine show of stallions, the best ever made at a 
Pennsylvania State fair, including scores of the 
now well-known draught horses of Normandy. 
Contrasting with Mr. Daniman’s Norman stallions 
and brood-mares, and with the Clydes and Per- 
cherons of others, are Mr. Kxxrer’s Suffolk Punch- 


es and the diminutive Shetland ponies to amuse 


the youngsters, while thorough-bred racers were 
not wanting. The well-known Lafferty and Scat- 
tergood stables are in strong force, the former ex- 
hibiting a venerable specimen of equine fame in 
old Ethan Allen Junior, aged thirty-four, the first 
colt of his illustrious sire. There is also a four- 
year-old Messenger Pilot, with plenty of the blood 
of old Messenger in him. Lucy Patchen, a grand- 
daughter of the renowned George M., is also at 
this gathering of celebrities, which is so well suit- 
ed to the Quaker City’s weakness for inquiring 
who your father is. 

And speaking of blue blood, we are at once 
led to turn to the cattle exhibit because General 
PLEasonToN, Of cavalry and color fame, has put 
up on the grounds an argumentative or demon- 
Strative frame structure, with alternate -small 
panes of blue and white glass, to illustrate his 
well-known theory of development. The fine roan 
colt Thor, the Alderney bull Bellerophon, and va- 
rious Jersey or Durham cattle and Chester pigs, 
sedulously hedged in with blue glass influences 
from infancy, show that azure or other advan- 
tages have done them good. It would require a 
column to particularize the entries of Alderneys, 
Jerseys,Guernseys, Short-horns, Holsteins, Devons, 
and Ayrshires, amounting to several hundred, by 
well-known raisers. Two Maryland exhibits, Mrs. 
Lewis's bull, Black Prince of Mendon, bought 
for $16,000, and Princess Second, a great butter 
vielder, who is said to have attracted an offer of 
$26,000 for herself and $10,000 for her young 
calf, may be especially mentioned. The society 
furnishes a liberal supply, we may here note, of 
hay for horned stock and horses, besides straw 
for bedding, and green food for milch cows. The 
competition is open to all nations. 

The swine and sheep are illustrious by quality 
rather than quantity. Of the former, Joe, a deli- 
cate hog, christened, perhaps, in honor of the Fat 
Boy in Pickwick, lay gasping during the time when 
the Weather Bureau’s predicted cold wave evap- 
orated with heat on the way from Manitoba, un- 
der the fleshly responsibility of 850 pounds. A 
Berkshire sow added five to her family, in one 
fell swoop, on a fine morning soon after the fair 
opened. What with Cheshires, Chester Whites, 
Jersey Reds, Poland Chinas, and Berkshires, the 
show is good, though we must call it small. A 
sow with eleven pigs deserves a diploma for good 
intentions. Southdowns and other sheep show 
excellence rather than numbers. : 

Poultry is finely represented in this show—bet- 
ter than ever before. The fancy breeds are all 
here, and a display of Chinese silver and golden 
pheasants is noticeable. The pigeons are present 
also in many varieties, as are the rabbits and 
Guinea-pigs. The bee tent, provided by the Phil- 
adelphia Bee-keepers’ Association, is an attract- 
ive exhibit of the methods of making honey. The 
Philadelphia Kennel Club makes an exceedingly 
fine show of dogs. The list of entries is very 
great, and includes many of the champions and 
five full packs of fox-hounds. __ : 

Of miscellaneous wares and farm tools we need 
not speak, as every State fair shows them. The 
Brobdingnagian squash and the gigantic cabbage 
are in their glory. But the floral exhibits by the 
crack gardeners of Philadelphia deserve more re- 
spectful mention. Not since 1880 has the State 
fair been held at Philadelphia, but now with the 
prospective element of permanency it bids fair to 
become every year a greater success. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tue sculptors of Berlin have decided that the 
statue of General Von Goehen shall be made 
without spectacles, and they have said, as a law 
for themselves and for such others as will ac- 
cept it, that spectacles are not good in statuary. 
One may be permitted to think that that would 
depend. Peter Cooper without his spectacles 
would be as intolerable as Peter Stuyvesant with- 
out his wooden leg; and, again, it might be un- 
wise to include the single — in a heroic 
statue of a contemporaneous Englishman des- 
tined to be set up in Trafalgar Square. 


There is comething a bit surprising in the idea 
of taking men from the cokd of Manitoba to share 
in an expedition up the Nile; but Lord Wolseley 
has faith in the North American voyageur and his 


birch-bark canoe, and by the last advices 500 of 
these hardy. backwoodsmen were at Montreal, 
ready to sail for England on their way to the 
relief of General Gordon at Khartoom. 


President Robinson of Brown University ex- 
presses a desire to have base-ball games so reg- - 
ulated as to permit tle other college studies to 
go on at the same time. He thinks that fair 
play for the whole curriculum is no more than 
may reasonably be asked. 


Sitting Bull and Spotted Tail have been done 
in wax. It is even startling to reflect that no 
degree of civilized or barbaric dignity or splen- 
dor can escape being made into a “ figger.” 


The Rev. W. P. David, of Sullivan County, is 
held up to the contemplation of mankind “as a 
preacher who earns his salary. Each Sunday he 
makes a round, preaching in three places, of 
which the first is twenty-one miles from his home, 
the second eight miles from the first, and the 
third four miles from the second and twelve 
miles from the place whence he started, which he 
reaches at midnight, having left it at half past 
three o'clock in the morning. The salary which - 
admiring commentators say is “ earned” by this 
exhaustive process is $200 a year. 


Lulu Hurst was the first of a run of magnetic 
girls. The pioneer magnetic boy is announced 
from Lynchburg, Virginia. He ruined a heavy 
oak table belonging to his father, and afterward 
‘‘ literally tore a large dining-reom table,” also be- 
longing to his father, “‘into fragments, while sev- 
eral men were werking with all their might to 
wrest it from him.” The temper of the father, 
who is a patient and long-suffering man, is said 
to’ have a limit which is on the verge of being 
reached. 


This is the season of the year when actresses 
of various grades arrive from European coun- 
tries and tell the American people what an ex- 
ceedingly fine lot of men, women, and children 
they are. Such unanimity is very flattering. 


Research as to the origin of the word microbe 
shows that it was used by M. Charles Sedillot, of 
Strasburg, in February, 1878, in a paper on the 
application of M. Pasteur’s discoveries to sur- 
gery. In his reply Pasteur used the word twice, 
and thereafter it was used frequently by scien- 
tific writers. It is believed that Sedillot was the 
first to use it. 


In the Stamp Bureau of the Post-office Depart- 
ment at Washington is a little instrument that is 
used for measuring the thickness of sheets of 
paper. It is useful in determining the quality of 
the stock put into envelopes and other station- 
ery by contractors with the government. The 
unit of measurement is a sixteen-thousandth of 
aninch. While exhibiting it to an inquisitive re- 
porter, the chief of the bureau demonstrated that 
a hair from his head was about. twenty sixteen- 


thousandths of an inch in diameter, and a hair of 


his mustache was thirty sixteen-thousandths of 
an inch thicker. 


A horse-car sailing up Chatham Street at three 
o’clock of a recent morning came to anchor sud- 
denly, and remained stationary for so long a pe- 
riod that the curiosity of the passengers became 
aroused. They noticed the absence of the driver 
from the platform, and peered this way and that 
in the endeavor to see where he had gone. The 
conductor, when questioned, expressed the belief 
without equivocation that he had gone to get a 
drink. But he seemed a very long time in the 
accomplishment of so easy and simple a process 
as that; and the passengers had given up specu- 
lation, and were beginning to utter jeers and cat- 
calls, when one of them chanced to glance at a 
neighboring open-air oyster stand, and there saw 
the driver in the flare of a turpentine torch urging 
the stall man to hurry up the last two of the doz- 
en, and bolting with surprising celerity a l¢ ag se- 
ries of small crackers soused with tomato eatsup 
and pepper sauce. Amid the earnest cheérs of 
the entire car-load he finished the remaining two, 
scooped a farewell handful from the cracker 
bow], deposited a dime and a nickel amid the va- 
cant shells, waved his hand to the purveyor, and. 
sprang to his place and relaxed the brake with a 
“Get up!” that it was good to liear. 7 


HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 


Coxpvoror. “ Here! I don't take Trade Dollars.” 
Passenexs. ‘‘ Well, then, give it to the company.” 
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SUPPLICANTS. 


Srrone in his newly forged mail, sober and firm 
is the slave; 
Sleeping the war-dogs all; foes are at peace in 
the grave; 
Yet is a prize to win, still a danger to brave. 
Ward, O Eternal, ward from our wonderful 
country Corruption. 
Maidens laugh upon men; homes rise high on 
the lea; | 
Woods keep tenderly guard; winds are fair on 
the sea; 
Lo! with her wealth of fruit, Harvest in majesty! 


Ward, O Eternal, ward from our wonderful 


country Corruption. 


Fear not a foeman without who comes with - 


cuirass and gun, 

Hordes by an ‘iron-mouthed death for hungry 
undone ; 

Tremble at mean, small men, whose aims are 
hidden from san. 


Ward, O Eternal, ward from our wonderful 
country Corruption. 
C. pg Kay. 


LOVE AND MIRAGE: 
THE WAITING "ON AN ISLAND. 


AN OUT-OF-DOOR ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER XXIIlL. 
SPELL-BOUND. 
Wauen, indeed, did the thing we live for come 
to pass after expected fashion? He was plan- 
ning the day’s business over his early cup of cof- 
fee, when a servant knocked at the door with a 
hurried mes 


sty “A lady who had arrived late last evening, 
‘ . ° and was about to continue her journey at once,” 


he said, “ wanted to consult the English gentle- 
man as to the best means of getting to London. 
Would the Herr speak to her for five minutes ?” 
“ Certainly,”- was Arthur’s prompt reply, as he 
rose to follow the lad. | 
A moment before, his mind had been occupied 


- with a sketch he wanted to finish that ee 
Wholly thrown off his guard by the matter-of- 


fact summons, he was now prepared to meet 
some country-woman, intrepid, cheery spinster, 


.. returning -from a solitary trip to Iceland, per- 


haps even some stray acquaintance, since he 
knew how many women, and each and all inde- 
fatigable ‘travellers. The one woman who had 
éntirely engrossed his thoughts during the past 
three weeks, whose future had been such a mat- 
ter of delicious concernment to him, st e that 
for the moment she should be utterly forgotten ! 

Great, then, was his dstoundment to find him- 
self without any warning in her presence, sud- 
denly brought face to face with her as with any 
ordinary human being. The situation had evi- 
dently changed ; that he saw at a glance. There 
was no more need for mystery and disguise. She 
was free to confer with him, to make her plans, 
to go whither she would. There were travellers’ 
belongings scattered about the room, a reticule 
with silver clasps here, a bundle of plaids there, 
and as she sat in hat and cloak, ready for imme- 
diate departure, she was busily turning over the 
pages of a guide-book. 

Taken aback as he was, Arthur could but note 


how beautifully these things became her—the 


black felt hat with its broad brim, simple and 
dignified as in an old picture, the plain black 
silk pelisse bordered with dark fur, making 
graceful lines. She was very pale, but the ex- 
pression of listless. resignation, almost of passive 
despair, had given way to a look of proud, pas- 
sionate self-assertion. Weakness had never been 
stamped on that rare physiognomy, rather a dis- 
dainfulness of suffering for suffering’s sake, a 
challenge of relentless fate to do its very worst. 
Now the woman predominated over the victim, 
the haughty spirit over the outraged heart. The 
crisis she had passed through had left her at 
least mistress of herself. 

“I have made up my mind to go at once to 
your country,” she said, with a steady downright 
look and an unfaltering voice. Arthur was for 

.the first time realizing the sweetness of her voice. 
“Can you think of some good*woman who will 
give me shelter whilst I seek how best to gain 
my bread ?” 

“That I readily undertake to do,” Arthur an- 
swered, straightway producing his pocket-book. 
“But you look much too wearied to undertake 
“such a journey immediately. Rest at least one 
day.” 

There was something about Arthur Venning 
to, inspire confidence under any circustances— 
the easy initiative of the well-bred man, the plea- 
santness and savoir-faire of the man of the 
world, lastly the alertness to help those weaker 
than himself, which is the next best thing to 
downright heroism. And just such ready help 
and confident counsel she stood in need of, her 
look said, so wistful yet so deprecatory of any- 
thing approaching to officiousness or sentiment, 
so full of appeal to all that was single-minded 
and noble in this new friend. 

“T could stay a little; I am free to go or 
come,” she answered, hesitatingly. Then, as if 
determined that he should understand her posi- 
tion, “If I have not a friend in the world, at 
least I have hardly an enemy.” 

_“ Be guided by me, then, and take a little rest. 

We will consult together as to your journey and 
your prospects in England. And do not call 


* Begun in Wexxvy No. 1440, 


yourself friendless. In accepting my help you 
make me your friend.” 

She glanced at him with a look of inquiry. It 
occurred to her on a sudden that this kindly, 
delicate-minded young Englishman had a wife, 
was already the head of a family. By virtue of 
such a position he now assumed this air of al- 
most brotherly protectiveness. Arthur made 
haste to explain himeelf. 

“Those who travel much,” he said, in the same 

y, voice, “can seldom make a jour- 
ney without being able to render a little service 
to somebody, and such ehance-made acquaint- 
ances may well ripen into friendship. Your 
country-people, indeed, have coined a word for 
this pleasant relationship — Reisefreundschaft— 
travelling friendship.” 


| “It is kind of you to take so much trouble [ 
about me. I will not prove ungrateful,” she 


answered, smiling sadly. “I have a good voice. 
When your friends get up concerts for charita- 
ble purposes I will sing for them.” 

“Endowed with a fine voice, your way in my 
country will be easy indeed,” Arthur said, eager- 
ly. “There is no gift more appreciated.” 

She looked round the room, and her eyes light- 
ed on a piano. “I will try to summon up cou- 
rage, and let you judge of my singing. It used 
to be much admired,” she said. ‘And I should 
be glad to earn money. I want it not for my- 
self, but for others.” 

“T should, of course, have an opportunity of 
appraising your talents before I recommend them 
to By all means let me hear you sing 
by-and-by. First let us plan your journey.” 

He straightway wrote a short letter introduc- 
tory to his old acquaintance, the music mistress, 
and handed it to her with his own card. 

‘“‘ You will be in good hands, at any rate, for a 
time,” he said, “and on my return to London I 
am sure of being able to find you pupils. There 
are really no difficulties te appall you. Now for 
your route.” 

She handed him the guide-book, and he pen- 
cilled an itinerary on the fly-leaf, carefully adding 
a note or two that might be useful in case of 
need, the name of a friendly English banker at 
Hamburg, who was begged to render any service 
the bearer might require. The address of a kind- 
ly landlady at another stage of the journey. 
Finally, in the most considerate and delicate way 
possible, he threw out a hint as to the expense. 
Was she amply provided with money? Had she 
not better take an English bank-note or two for 
use on first arrival? It would be so easily re- 
paid after his return. And when his mind had 
been set at ease on that score, and every detail 
of the journey gone into, conversation took anoth- 
er turn. Mention of a certain artistic city she 
was to pass through led to, the discussion of a 
work of art with which it had been recently en- 
riched. For a few minutes the pair forgot every- 
thing else in their artistic enthusiasm. How can 
a single sentence reveal the intellect that makes 
the man or woman what they are! The few 
eager utterances Arthur now heard indicated to 
him that insight into art as rare as the creative 
faculty itself. He hearkened to one who regard- 
ed art as no bright envelope thrown over sordid 
human existence: rather a transformation of ex- 
istence itself, rendering splendid and pure what 
was otherwise circumscribed and mean. This. 
little digression, brought about by mention of a 
newly disinterred Greek statue, smoothed mat- 
ters wonderfully. Arthur felt as much at ease 
now as if he were discussing Wagner or Rossetti 
with some intimate woman friend wearing the 
last zesthetic costume over five-o’clock tea in Bel- 
gravia. But he heard no woman in Belgravia— 
indeed, in all the world—at all to be compared to 
this one. There was a distinction combined with 
the most entire simplicity, a naive yet passionate 
eagerness about things intellectual, a whole heart- 
edness and transparency, quite apart from the 
well-trained and perhaps slightly artificial cul- 
ture of the women he made friends of in London 
circles. Then the matchless voice. Rich, sweet, 
pathetic, and dissimilarly toned, it might almost 
have consoled the blind for the face they could 
not see. They had talked thus for half an hour, 
— she said, cheerfully, putting off hervhat and 
c : 

“T think I could sing to you now. I am so 
happy at the prospect of earning money in rich, 
generous England.” 

She sat dewn to the piano and played the open- 
ing phrases of a well-known accompaniment to 
one of Beethoven’s famous songs, with easy, well- 
reined-in fervor. The born musician straight- 
way proclaimed herself: not a trace of effort, not 
a strained accentuation, yet nothing slurred over 
that the composer intended to be there. So far 
the performance was flawless. Arthur’s trained 
ear and true feeling for music generally were to 
be much further gratified. No sooner did the 
sweet, strong, passionate voice fill the place than 
everything else in the wide world seemed dwarfed 
and dwindled to nothingness. As much of ex- 
istence as has deepest meaning was now made 
vocal in a song—a song, moreover, that seemed 
made for this especial voice, although it had been 
sung by every cantatrice of European celebrity. 
And for a brief spell the rapturous consciousness 
of power exhilarated the singer, translated the 
stricken woman into a wild, gladsome spirit. The 
lendings of personality and circumstance dropped 
off. She was no longer herself, but something 
brighter, more felicitous ; something that had no 
taint of mortality or earth about it; something 
she would fain, escaping bodily encumbrance, re 
main forever. 

But the spell worked not long. A skylark’s 
exuberant carol is not sooner hushed near the 
fallow than this exuberant mood passed away. 
The voice faltered, the trembling fingers slid 
from the keys. She quitted the piano, and hid 
her face in her hands. 

“Old memories come back to me,” she mur- 
mured. “Tis a song my father loved.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
LOVE. 


Artuur let her weep a little, yet lingered, of- 
fering a stray word or two of encouragement. 
In England, he said, there would be less to re- 
mind her of the past. The bustle and animation 
of London were the best possible medicine for a 
mind givén overmuch to retrospection. And we 
must all take heart, he added. As for her sing- 
ing, it was of-a kind that needed no praise. 
the seore of making her way, then, she need have 
no uneasiness. 

“You are very kind,” she answered, having 
quickly dried her tears, “and there are kind peo- 
ple everywhere. It is foolish of me to dread the 
fature.” 

“Nor need you dread the journey either,” Ar- 
thur said, kindly. ‘“ My friend will meet you on 
arriving in London. Everything shall be made 
as easy as possible.” 

Still seeing a look of hesitancy and reluctance 
in her face, he went on: “I shall leave this island 
myself soon. I may even overtake you on the 
road, and be able to help you through the most 
troublesome stage of your journey.” Then, 
growing painfully eager, he said, ‘‘ Anyhow we 
shall meet in October; I must be back by that 
time ” 


Still the same look of misgiving, the same si- 
lence. Was she beginning to distrust him also, 
to see in his alacrity to help a less welcome mo- 
tive than common charity? Was she on the 
verge of dreading his very chivalrousness, his de- 
votion? Such a thought was not to be entertain- 
ed fora moment. Throughout this interview he 
had been exereising self-mastery, determined in 
the least little thing to betray no other motive 
but prosaic way-side benevolence. Even with re- 
gard to her singing he had kept back any ap- 

to warm admiration. For a time, at least, 
she must see in him an ordinary well-doer, no- 
more. 

But when he saw her overcome, as he thought, 
by a sense of dire forlornness, sad and helpless in 
her matchless beauty as any common woman, he 
was momentarily thrown off his guard. The im- 
pulse to console became irresistible. 

“Tf you really feel timid about this undertak- 
ing, I will precipitate my own departure to escort 
you,” he said. 

That was his first blunder. To English and 
American ears such a proposal might seem free 
from forwardness, much less impertinence. Ar- 
thur forgot that he was addressing no confident, 
much-travelled country-woman, no fair, free-and- 
easy Yankee, equally ready to take him in hand. 
He was speaking to a German girl, imbued with 
very different notions from her cradle upward, and 
who under any circumstances would have resent- 
ed an initiative of this kind. But it was not an 
apparent violation of social etiquette that now 
made his listener’s pale cheeks glow and eyes 
flash. Rendered morbidly alive to anything that 
should wear the look of disrespect or slight, she 
had no word to say, too sad, too dejected, for 
seorn, she heard him out. 

In his intense anxiety to soothe and cheer her, 
he also entirely misread his companion’s mood, 
wrongly interpreting the pensive questioning, the 
passiveness, the almost agonized look of doubt. 
So he blundered on from bad to worse. 

“T must soon be returning, anyliow,” he went 
on. “ Why should [ not render you such small 
service ?” 

Then beguiled by the changing expressions of 
the face he had been studying as in a picture, 
desperately fascinated by her beauty, and unmind- 
ful of all the collectedness and reserve he had 
imposed on himself, he added, in a voice shaken 
with eagerness, ‘‘ Accord me the right to protect 

u.” 

The words were hardly out of his lips when he 
realized how utterly they were misread. He 
would never forget that look as long as he lived. 
Till a moment before she had smiled upon him 
out of very gratitude and fullness of heart— 
smiled upon him as if he had: been kinder and 
better than mere mortal, almost akin to the an- 
gels in his tenderness and_pity. 

Now she turned away 4@:ftom some vile thing, 
the bitterest enemy a forlorn creature could 
have. The trembling lips moved, but no utter- 
ance came, and well was it for Arthur that she 
did not utter the word he might have found hard 


te forgive, that, certes, she could never have for-;: 
if 


given herself. 3 

She was leaving him thus, not contempt alone, 
but despair written in. her face—a despair new 
since yesterday—when Arthur proudly, even 
scornfully, finished his sentence. ‘ Be my wife,” 
he said. 

The unspoken abhorrence and deprecatory look 
did not vanish all at once: first doubt gradually 
made its appearance in their place, next a feeling 
of bewilderment, last came sweet ineffable assur- 
ance. She sat down, trembling from head to foot. 

“Would you marry me, a fallen thing?” at last 
she said, in a low voice. ‘ May one man’s gener- 
osity attain the measure of another’s meanness ?” 

Said Arthur, stoutly: “‘There is a church on 
this island, and a wedding ring can cross the sea. 
As I stand before Heaven, I am ready to make 
you my wife now and here.” 

“Why would you marry me?” she asked, in 
the same sweet, plaintive tone. ‘Can it be my 
poor beauty or my misfortunes, admiration that 
moves you or sweet pity?” 

Again Arthur spoke out with manful fervor. 
“Does an honest. man marry a woman for any 
reason but one? I would make you my wife be- 
cause I love you.” 

“Oh!” she cried, “do not let us use that 
word. In my ears it hasa baneful sound. There 
must be @ better feeling than love born of com- 
passion like yours, such gratitude as mine.” 

“What matters the word?” retorted Arthur, 
at every step put on the defensive. ‘A man 


can but honor a woman in one way, be it admi- | 


ration, pity, what you will, that prompts him.” 
Then he held out his hand and repeated the words. 
“Let me make you my wife, on this island, and 
as soon as may be.” 

A light came into her beautiful eyes, first of 
sad retrospection, then of joyful looking forward. 
Gradually sorrow seemed to drop f her as a 
garment, and hope was there to take its place, 
radiant yet subdued, beautifying past power of 
words to describe. But for a while the tears lin- 
gered as rain-drops on a flower opening to the 
sunshine after storm. 

“‘My mother died of a broken heart, my father 
is mad in the spital, and all through me,” she 
murmured. “I can not bring her back again, 
but I think if I went to my father, with a brave 
man by my side, and showed him my wedding 
ring, he might understand. His reason wouid 
perhaps come back again. Whoknows? Heaven 
is very merciful.” 

Then she wiped away her tears, and went on 
in the same soft, pathetic voice: 

“What joy that would be! For madness is 
worse than death. The,dead are at rest, but my 
poor father never ceases to grieve for his Jost 
daughter, his pride, his darling. Sometimes he 
curses me with fearful ravings, they say, and some- 
times he cries like a child, reproaching me piti- 
fully and tenderly. And my dear, dear sisters, 


| homeless, looked down upon, what joy for them to 


have me back aguin! for the wedding ring will 
make all things right,” she said, between laughing 
and crving, and kissing the hand that clasped her 
own. ‘“ Who will dare to flout the Englishman's 
wife ?” 

Arthur smiled proudly and approvingly. “Who 
indeed ?” his face said. 

“Is it not wonderful to think of the good one 
human being can do another ?” she went on, in a 
voice tremulous with: emotion. “ You have crossed 
my path to save me from despair, and be my 
guardian angel, but the good will not stop there. 
Is not all doing good since Christ set the exam- 
ple a kind of expiation, an atonement for the sins 
of others? You will hold me all the dearer for 
having so befriended me, and will be better and 
happier too. Oh!” she cried, with sudden light 
beaming from the beautiful eyes, “if to do wrong 
is such darkness and woe, what must the bright- 
ness and joy of conscious rectitude be like ?” 

“Nay,” said Arthur, in quite a humble yet ag- 
grieved voice, “you set me up too high. I ask 
you to marry me because you are the first woman 
I have seen I would fain make my wife. For 
Heaven's sake do not talk of befriendment and 
well-doing. The words do not apply.” 

“ But,” she went on, determined to make him 
see her meaning, “you may be more generous 
than you know: you may have mistaken pity for 
love. Anyhow, the best of all joys, the joy of 
others which is one’s own giving, will be yours. 
And you will at last understand what I mean when 
I speak of a better feeling than love. Those who 
love each other in the common way have nothing 
to forgive, nothing to be thankful for. Should I 
let you so bind yourself unless I trusted you as 
you must trust yourself? You would not behave 
magnanimously now unless you were sure of be- 
ing able to behave so always. You would never 
reproach me by word, look, or deed, I know. And 
the best, deepest feelings a woman has to bestow 
shall be yours. My affection for you shall be 
that of mother, sister, wife, in one.” 

Then she added again, ready to break into tears: 
“You will take me to my old home, will you not ? 
Oh, to see my sisters! to have them love me as 
of old, and if God sees fit to restore my father to 
reason, to hear him bless me and call me his child, 
his own Eva, once more! No, it is too much joy. 
It can never, never be.” 

Arthur soothed her, lover like, before going 
away. Better for both, he said, to be alone 
awhile. Later he would take her for a little walk 
in the forest. If not, they should see each other 
next day, and the next. “And the next,” he 
added, confidently, “‘ it must be as I say.” . 

He left her outwardly calm and unmoved, and 
‘went about the day’s business as usual. An 


Englishman makes war or love, ruin overtakes 


him or fortune’s choicest gifts are poured into 
his lap, but the gaping world is none the wiser ; 
he suddenly finds himself a millionaire, a hero, 
a ruined man, or an accepted lover—and straight- 
way stolidly orders his dinner. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
RETROSPECTIVE. 

“AnD now,” said Eva, “you shall have my 
story.” 

They had sauntered down to the marge of the 
lake, warm light cradling them softly, none but 
themselves denizens of this golden world. Hard- 
ly a scéne for tales of tears and passion, yet, in 
spite of the ineffable peace and loveliness, the 
deep, dark waves on which lay the golden water- 
lilies might symbolize the hidden mystery and 
despair underlying human life, brightened by the 
mercy of Heaven with fair hopes. 

They sat down on the skirts of the wood, both 
‘under the spell of the strange sweetness and soli- 
tude. It seemed in their first transport of sym- 
pathy and understanding as if they hardly need- 
ed explanation. Heart had already spoken to 
heart, soul to soul. Words could hardly make 
things clearer, yet Eva was fain to tell all now. 
Her pent-up confidences and secret thoughts long 
kept in check must find utterance at last. He 
held his peace. What will not a rare woman 
hazard in. order to escape an inadequate exist- 
ence! Unkindness may be endured even by 
those possessed of little patience ; laborious, nay 
loveless, days made light of. But when the inner 
life, which is light indeed, lacks space and nutri- 
ment, when the soul is penned up between prison 
walls, an ardent nature can endure it no longer, 
and freedom is purchased at desperate cost. 


| Eva's story was much of the kind Arthur Ven- 
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looked for. This brilliant girl had been 
— of her own intellectual aspirations and 
of another’s subtle influences" for ill, surely of 
chance also. In her case it seemed admissi 
ple to talk of fate and destiny, so implicitly were 
the toils of both woven about her feet. | ; 

A small official, | in a remote little resi- 
dency or ducal capital, had three daughters, the 
two younger of whom promised to be paragons, 
but cast into the shadow by the attractions of 
their elder sister. Om her, indeed, nature had 
javished such bounties as might promise a match- 
jess fortune—beauty, stateliness, espri/, a voice of 
uncommon richness, also artistic aptitude quite 
out of the ordinary way. And she was ambitious, 
though what play was there for rare character 
and parts in the future carved out for her? | 

Eva and her younger sisters must first be train- 
ed as school - teachers, and afterward paired off 
with some estimable pastor, professor, or official. 
A life that should be her own, the best and full- 
est expression of herself—in other words, the 
highest good attainable to human beings—was as” 
remote from her as from some veiled thing call- 
ed a woman shut up in an Eastern seraglio. 

“Oh!” cried Eva, passionately, “ henceforth 
women must have happier destinies. By virtue 
of freedom they will at last attain to full mental 
stature, and will grow strong and wise and hap- 
py. For is not injustice, alike in large and small 
things, at the bottom of most human misery, and 
what can be unjuster than the distortion of claims 
into the semblance of a duty? In the pride of 
my youth, on the threshold of life, possessed, 
moreover, as I believed, with a natural gift that 
might prove a career, I was bidden to marry a 
man because it was my duty. Yet I blame my 
parents very little. We were poor. The pro- 
posed marriage was a suitable one. Why could 
I not be as easily contented with a humdrum, 
narrow existence as other girls? They little un- 
derstood how the notion crushed, almost harden- ° 
ed me. I was to be no longer myself, to give up 
all that was life indeed, to drag through life at the 
bidding of others. I began to feel afraid of my- 
self. I had wild thoughts of fleeing, of appren- 
ticing myself to some stage-manager as vocalist, 
of breaking with my family even! 

“As I sat wrestling with these thoughts, deter- 
mined to evade the reality they would fain force 
upon me, yet heart-broken at the notion of causing 
sorrow to my parents and sisters, an arch-tempter 
stood befure me in the shape of a savior. We 
were often at court, my second sister and myself, 
and the Prince, who was related to the ducal house, 
had danced with me once or twice. ‘ Dear child,’ 
he now said—he was older than myself by ten 
vears, and his rank and knowledge of the world 
permitted this familiarity—‘do not weep any 
more. You are free, and it is to me you are in- 
debted for your freedom.’ 

“T looked up in amazement, and he went on, 
matter-of-fact, even kindly, yet carefully conceal- 
ing anything like sentiment. 

bring you even better news still. In a week 
you will be on your way to Italy. The world of 
art, the musical future you have dreamed of, are 
to be yours.’ 

“Then he went on to explain, still in the same 
easy, almost indifferent manner, that my kind 
friends at court had heard rumors of the distaste- 
fulness of the marriage proposed to me, and that 
he had hit upon a plan by which time might be 
gained and matters smoothed over for all of us. 
His mother, sister of the reigning duchess, was 
about to start for Italy, and wanted a young lady 
as companion—lectrice, they called it. I was the 
very person to please her somewhat fastidious 
tastes. I was to have every facility afforded me 
for cultivating my voice. The marriage, thus 
postponed, need never take place, and "T chould 
quit my parents on affectionate terms, as if no- 
thing had happened. : 

“My poor parents! Not even a brilliant mar- 
riage could have made them prouder than pros- 
pects like these. I was to see Italy, then the 
world, travel from one German court to another. 
They wept when they parted from me, but it was 
tears of joy. My sisters looked upon me already 
as a grand personage destined to raise the family 
fortunes. I never saw them again. 

“ Yet fora time all went well. The Prince was 
not only my benefactor and kind friend, he was 
my intellectual guide, my spiritual teacher—no- 
thing more; so at least I blindly believed, and I 
was too happy, too absorbed in my rich, full art 
life, to suspect the truth. I really liked him. I 
felt more than grateful to him. He was, indeed, 
daily and hourly becoming necessary to me, but 
I was far from suspecting as yet that his will was 
to become my destiny.” 

She paused for a moment, and added, in a quiet, 
mysterious voice: “For such things must be. 
—- back on the past, I can pity myself and 

orgive. I was no mere weakling caught in the 
np of an iron purpose; rather a victim who, 
oe by subtlety and wile, is made to walk 
. folded toward the pitfall. On a sudden the 
cales fell from my eyes. One morning the Prince 
came ta me with a look that revealed all. 
: “*We are alone,’ he whispered. ‘You must 
‘now what I have come to tell you. I have loved 
you from the first; and you—I think you have | 
learned to love me a little.’ 
Iwas dumb. Did I ever love this man? I 
prt ong I only know that he influenced me 
rangely, and that his will seemed to paralyze 
mine. Intellectually he had already claimed me 
“ae Ten years older than myself, with a vast 
‘nowledge of the world and of art, an unerring 
critical faculty, moreover, he had indeed made 
_ me what Iwas. I owed my real—that is to say, 
and artistic—existence to him. He 
ound me 
moulded me into the thoughtful worsen, the ertit. 

are given me a soul. 

urown hands. The duchess will not 


“turn to-day, and her presence is the only bar- | 


rier to our happiness. Go with me. Become 
my wife.’ 

“What could I do but draw back and tremble ? 

“* Listen ! he cried; ‘my love,my own! My 
mother has set her mind upon a great marriage 
for me. The bride is chosen; negotiations are 
already opened. If I return to Germany free, my 
destiny is sealed. And does not the same tot 
await yourself? I plead your cause as well as 
my own, and more, all that is dear to you, Italy, 
your art.’” 

(TO BR CONTINUED.) 


LAWN TENNIS IN 1884. 


Tue National Lawn Tennis Association’s fourth 
annual tournament, held this year as heretofore 
at Newport, derived additional interest from the 
fact that Mr. Sears, the third-term champion, 
was debarred from th@ open competition, there- 
by leaving an opening for some young and as- 
piring players to come to the front rank. The 
condition under which the ope nt, now com- 
ing to be known by the Englis} title of the “ All- 
comers’ Prize,” was held was-that the winner 
should be required to challenge the champion. 
The winner, as the event proved, was Mr. How- 
aRD A. TayLor, of Harvard College, whose repu- 
tation on the tennis lawn has been steadily rising 
since his appearance at Newport last. year, when 
he showed remarkable promise in a hotly con- 
tested match with Mr. Farnum, of the Young 
America Cricket Club. This year Mr. Tay.or, 
who is only eighteen years old, won the Harvard 
championship and the Intercollegiate champion- 
ship. At the summer tournament of the Orange 
Club he was evidently out of form, being defeat- 
ed by Mr. Post, and this fact probably lent an 
element of surprise to his success at Newport. 
As it turned out, however, at that meeting, he 
made good his claim to be considered second only 
to Mr. Sars by defeating such players as Messrs. 
Van Renssevaer, C. M. and J. 8. Ciark, Conover, 
BreckMAN, Post, THorn, and Knapp. The only un- 
satisfactory circumstance in connection with the 
success of Mr. TayLor was the withdrawal of Dr. 
Dwicut from all participation in the open singles, 
the reason for which was not stated, and, as as- 
sumed, was not satisfactory. A week later Messrs. 
Dwicut and TaYLor met at Orange, and a very in- 
teresting match was in progress, when Dr. Dwieut 
was again obliged to disappoint his opponent and 
the spectators, being overcome by the excessive 
heat of the weather. 

In the championship round at Newport Mr. 
Sears had no difficulty in maintaining his posi- 
tion, Mr. TaYLor winning only one set in four. 
Mr. Sears has now won the championship of the 
United States four years in succession, and there 
seems to be no probability that the honor will be 

rested from him next year. In addition to a 
Antural aptitude for the game, which has been 
cultivated by assiduous practice, he still has youth 
on his side, and may count upon some appreciable 


‘improvement each season for three or four years 


to come. That he has made considerable ad- 
vance during the past twelve months was evident 
to all who had the opportunity to compare his 
play at Newport this year with the form he show- 
ed last year. This improvement is in a great 
measure due to the practice he enjoyed in Eng- 
land during the past spring and early summer, 
when for three months he had almost daily op- 
portunities of meeting the best English players, 
both in tournaments and in private practice. 
Having gone to England for the sake of meeting 
the best players rather than with an eye to the 
spoils of victory, it is not surprising that few 
English prizes fell to the lot of the American 


champion. In the double game, however, Messrs. 


Sears and Dwiaeut gained for themselves a repu- 


tation second only to that of the famous Ren- 


sHaWw brothers, and it needed only their well- 
earned victory at Liverpool to establish the Amer- 
ican pair as at least as good a team as any that 
they met in England, barring the English cham- 
pions. To be second to such players as the REn- 
SHAWS is to be the second team in the world, and 
with this honor the United States can well afford 
to rest content for a few years to come, when, as 
the record of international sports would seem to 
indicate, the lawn tennis championship of the 
world may confidently be expected. to be held in 
America for a time. In the single game, how- 
ever, the position of the American champion is 
not so high as in doubles. English players and 
critics place Mr. Sears in the first ten or twelve, 
but not higher, such men as the RensHaws, 
Messrs. LawrorD, GRINSTEAD, STEWART, WILLIAMS, 
Lewis, Browne, and Cratrerton being ranked 
above him, several others being classed as about 
equal to him. Such a classification gives us some 
idea of the high standard of the game as played 
in England, and when we consider further that 
Mr. W. Rensnaw is as far in advance of all his 
home competitors as Mr. Sears is ahead of other 
American players, it becomes evident that our 
standard of play must be kept steadily rising if 
our men are to compete successfully with, their 
English rivals. ; 

The third of the gentlemen whose portraits are 
given on page 615 as lawn tennis champions of 
1884 is Dr. James Dwieut, of Boston, who is per- 
haps the best known of tournament players, since 
not only does he rank among the first three play- 
era in the United States, but he has also been 
thrice elected president of the National Lawn 
Tennis Association, a position which he has filled 
with marked ability, as the success of the last three 
Newport meetings testifies. Dr. Dwiaut, in con- 
junction with Mr. Sears, holds the championship 
for doubles for the third successive year, and the 
prowess of the pair is so far in advance of any- 
thing that has hitherto been known in this coun- 
try that it hardly seems possible that they should 
be displaced next year, or even for two years to, 
come. In the single-handed game, as has been 
said, Dr. Dwicut stands among the first three, 


and had he taken part in the Newport matches, 
as was expected, he had stood a good chance to 
establish his claim to the second place. That he 
declined to make the effort at Newport, and again 
subsequently at Orange, was a matter of regret 
to those who are most interested in the game, but 
it should not be allowed to question the position 
of Mr.TayLor. Dr. Dwicut has undoubtedly im- 
proved his play by his English experience, but it 
is questionable if he will make any further ad- 
vance. Taking up the game at an age when few 
men enter into a new pastime of an athletic char- 
acter with any expectation of excelling in it, Dr. 
Dwient has developed into a remarkably strong 
player; but he has reached his thirty-fourth year, 
and further improvement can hardly be looked for. 

Dr. Dwieut has certainly done more for lawn 


tennis in this country than any one else, and pos- 
sibly his absence abroad during the best part of — 


the season may have had some connection with 
the infrequency of open tournaments this sum- 
mer. The Philadelphia district has had only one, 
and the Longwood Club, of Boston, held a sum- 
mer i The Far-and-Near Club, of Hast- 
ings-on-the-Hudson, had a very pleasant meeting 
in June, and intends to have another in October ; 
lastly, the Orange Club has recently concluded 
its second tournament this year. The Orange 
tournaments are very popular with players, for 
not only has the club the prettiest ground in the 
neighborhood of New York, but the prizes are al- 
ways handsome, the attendance numerous, and 
the management of the best. A. B. Srargy. 


MRS. BELVA LOCKWOOD, 


THE latest accession to the list of Presidential 
candidates, from among whom the intelligent citi- 
zen will have to choose, is Mrs. Betva Locxwoon, 
a well-known lawyer now practicing in the city of 
Washington. This lady possesses great force of 
character and indomitable perseverance. Her 
legal attainments are of no common order, and 
her practice at the bar has been extensive. She 
was for years the editor of the Legal News of 
Chicago, a journal founded by her husband, and 
continued successfully by her. Mrs. Lockwoop 
has for some time been a resident in Washing- 
ton, and is the only lady admitted to the bar of 
the Supreme Court. In her letter of acceptance 
she promises if elected to make “a fair distribu- 
tion of offices to women as well as men.” This 
would include the appointment of a reasonable 


| number of women as district attorneys, marshals, 


and judges of the United States, and of a compe- 
tent woman to any vacancy that might occur on 
the United States Supreme Bench. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY AT SEA, 


To the average landsman the proceedings in 
the Zallapoosa court of inquiry are full of allu- 
sions which might as well be written in Choctaw as 
in English, so far as his comprehension thereof is 
concerned. He has heard of the boundless ocean, 
even if he has not seen it, and he can not for the 
life of him understand why there should not be 
room enough for vessels to keep clear of each 
other by night as well as by day. It is perfectly 


safe to assume that not more than one person in | 


a hundred—very likely not more than one in a 
thousand — knows that there is a “rule of the 
road” at sea, far more uniform and rigorous than 
that which regulates travel on the public ways of 
dry land. : 

The maritime nations have agreed, after cen- 
turies of long and costly experience, on a code of 
rules which covers all possible situations in which 
vessels under way can find themselves, and yet 
collisions happen at sea among ships just as they 
do on shore among vehicles and pedestrians. 

To the observant spectator of a yacht race, or 
of any crowded waterway of commerce, it seems 
wonderful how the different craft avoid running 


each other down. By day this is a comparative-. 


ly simple matter; the fundamental rules being that 
a steamer must always keep out of the way of a 
sailing vessel, that a vessel sailing nearly or quite 
before the wind must give way to one sailing 
across it, and that a vessel with the wind blowing 
against her left-hand side must give way to one 
with the wind blowing against her right-hand 
side. These are awkward circumlocutions. A 
sailor would say, “A vessel running free must 
give way to a vessel close hauled on either tack,” 
“ A vessel on the port tack must give way to one 
on the starboard tack,” etc., which covers the 
whole case, to his comprehension, and sounds 
much more like business even in a landsman’s 
ears. | 
There are certain other simple rules devised to 
provide for possible complications, but those 
given are the most important, the first principles 
on which the maritime rule of the road is based. 
Beyond and above all, however, is that element of 
uncertainty which scientific persons call the “ per- 
sonal equation,” but which is popularly known 
as common-sense guided by good judgment. 
. This quality is of the most vital importance 
when darkness is on the face of the deep. On an 
average star-lit night a “sailor-man” must have 
owl’s eyes if he can make out a vessel with any 
certainty at the distance of a mile. How much 
less when sea and sky are absolutely black, when 
the blinding salt spray flies in sheets over the 
reeling deck, and lights, if seen at all, are seen 
only to vanish ! | 

“ But,” says our landsman, “does not every 
vessel carry a light?” Certainly—two of them at 
least; but these must be so placed that they in- 
dicate the direction in which the vessel which 
carries them is moving, otherwise they are nearly 
useless. To this end a red light is carried on the 
port (left) side, and a green light on the starboard 
(right) side. The law calls for lights powerful 
enough to be visible at a distance of two miles, 
and they must be so placed as to be visible straight 


ahead or on either side. They must not be vis- 
ible astern. Suppose now that the lookout sees 


a red light ahead: he knows that the vessel to 


which it belongs has her port side toward him, 
and is moving toward Ais left; if it is a green 
light, she is moving in an opposite direction ; if 
he can see both lights, she is coming directly to- 
ward him. He instantly reports what he sees, 
and the officer in charge at the time must at once 
act according to the “ rules of the road,” modified 
by the exigencies of the situation. The general 
rule is, “* Port your helm,” that is to say, “ Turn 
gut to the right”; but many a good ship has been 
sent to the bottom because the officer,in charge 
was not quick enough to see ‘under the cir- 


cumstances the rule must be’broken. Situations - 


may arise which set at defiance all rules, and 
confound even the keenest judgment. The dash 


of a wave or some wholly unavoidable accident . 


may extinguish or obscure a lantern at a critical 
moment, leaving only one side light visible; the 
two vessels are driving toward each other through 
the darkness, and each, but for the extinguished 
light, may be following what the best seamanship 
would indicate as the safest course. Misunder- 
standings and mistakes occur at sea as elsewhere, 
for sailors are very human; and when a court of 
inquiry tries to find out who is to blame, in a 
case like that of the Tallapoosa and the Lowell, 
it invariably finds that the personal equation, 
taking the term in its very broadest sense, bears 
a very prominent part in all the proceedings. 


It may amuse non-sea-going readers to know - 


that “ Jack” has dropped into poetry to aid his 
memory in doubtful situations. Every sailor-man 
has the following lines by heart: 


“* When both side lights you see ahead, 
Port — helm and shew your RED. 
GRE to GREEN, or RED to RED, . 
Perfect safety—Go ahead.” 


The following apply especially to steamers : 


“If to your starboard RED appear, 
It is your duty to keep clear; 
To act as judgment says is p . 
To Port or Starboard, Back or Stop her. 
But when upon your Port is seen» 
A steamer’s starboard light of GREEN, 
There's not so much for you to do 
For GREEN to Port kceps clear of you. 
Both in safety ang in doubt, 
Always keep a good Lookout. 
In danger, with no room to turn, 
Ease her!—Stop her!—Go astern!” 


Mr. Thomas Gray is credited with the authorship 
of these verses, having edited into. presentable 
English the crude shapes in which they first came 
into being before the mast. 

When it is remembered that the percentage of 
color-blindness is variously given at from five to 
ten per cent., the situation is still farther compli- 
cated. The lookout sees what he takes fora red 
light, “close aboard, dead ahead,” and reports it; 
the mate orders the helm to port, and jumps to 
the quarter-rail, only to see that it is a green 
light. “ Hard starboard !” may or may not come 
too late. If it is a miss, it is practically as good 
as a mile; but if not, one or both vessels go down, 
lives are lost, each crew blames the other, and it 
is a very difficult matter to fix the responsibility. 

The existing rules are probably the best that 
can be enforced at present. Possibly better ones 
may be devised with improved systems of lights ; 
but that is a matter for future experiment, and 
can only be generally adopted by international! 
consent. 


THE CINCINNATI EXPOSITION. 


Tue twelfth annual Industrial Exposition of 
the city of Cincinnati was opened on September 
3 with the formalities customary on such occa- 
sions. An orchestra played selections from op- 
eras, a chorus sang bits of the Messiah and of 
Tannhduser, and sundry soloists warbled more or 


Jess sweetly. Mr, Epwin Srevens, chairman of 


the committee, introduced to the audience Mayor 
STEPHENS, who in turn introduced Mr. Grorce H. 
PENDLETON, the orator of the day. He pointed 
out, in neat sentences, that the exposition was 
not an international nor a national affair, it was 
not a county or State affair; it was distinctly a 
city exposition. Rome in all her glory, Paris with 
all her taste, London with all her wea!th, had nev- 
er had city expositions, and therefore each of these 
capitals was clearly far inferior to Cincinnati in 
all respects. The Hon. Mr. Butrerwortn, who 
was detained elsewhere by his “ boom,” wrote an 
inspiring letter, in which he plunged into ancient 
history deeper than ever ScHLIEMANN sounded. 
More men, he wrote, were engaged in pork-pack- 
ing to-day than were present at the siege of 
Troy, while if the Carthaginians had only had 
as many sewing-machines as were in the Exposi- 
tion Buiding, Scipio would have fled. After 
these auspicious words the exhibition was de- 
clared open. As usual, many of the exhibitors 
were not ready on time. By the 6th, however, 
everything was in place. The attractions present- 
ed were all of considerable interest. The govern- 
ment exhibit, in charge of Ensign Har.ow, is the 
collection that will be sent to the World’s Fair at 
New Orleans. It consists of contributions from 
the National Museum, the Fisheries exhibit, the 
model light-house, ‘and the department of arctic 


supplies, exhibiting every necessary for arctic ex- _ 


ploration. In the main hall is a collection of rel- 
ics of ANDREW JaCKSON—the sabre presented by 
Philadelphia, his watch seals, ete. The flower 
display on Friday was a great attraction, and the 
children’s day (September 6) brought a crowd of 
sight-seers. A stained-glass window by Tirrany 
occupies a prominent place in the corridor de- 
voted to etchings; it is an admirable work, and 
took a prize at Munich. The display of textile 
fabrics is large and excellent, and indeed every 
department is full of interest, whether, like the 
consular department, it is filled with contribu- 
tions from every country with which our country 
has consular relations, or whether it relies for its 
attraction on native taste and labor. 
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CHINA IN ITS DECAY. 


Cura, like all conservative nations, sinks slow- 
ly into decay. Its condition resembles that of 
Italy in the last century under an intense despot- 
ism, or England in the days of the Plantagenets. 
Its cities, that to Marco Polo seemed the centres 
of the highest luxury and taste, are now less 
carefully built and tended than the cities of Mex- 
ico and Peru. Its roads that in the early period 
of our era were paved with stone and bound to- 
gether its distant provinces—wouderful creations 
of human labor—are now sunk into miserable 
» tracks, still climbing hill and mountain, but dan- 
gerous and neglected. Captain Gill still found 
in western China some fine bridges of stone, and 
some wonderful suspension - bridges formed of 
immense chains of iron; but they were evidently 
the invention of former generations, and scarcely 
_ prized by the present. The planks were decayed, 

Ahe iron rusted. 

~ Throughout the immense empire, larger than 
the United States, the means of communication 
are so imperfect that it takes several months to 
pass from the China Sea to the highlands of 
Thibet. The roads are impassable. The usual 
way of travelling is by the hired junks that slow- 
ly creep up the Yellow River. The foreign steam- 
ers are not allowed beyond the treaty ports. The 
junk is slower than was the Albany sloop of our 
- provincial days; it is dragged over the rapids or 
polled in the shallows. On land the means of 
travel are still more imperfect ; freight is carried 
in rude carts or on the backs of men and ani- 
mals. The officials travel in rich palanquins 
carried by coolies, the civilians in plainer ones or 
on foot. The provinces of China are separated 
from each other by impassable barriers. Famine 
may prevail in one, abundant harvests in another ; 
and hence in the recent famine in western China 
the miserable people perished while striving to 
pass the mountains to the land of abundance. 
They came at.Jast to feed upon each other, and, 
it is said, have not yet lost their taste for their 
unnatural food. 

Such are the results of conservative isolation. 
In many of its provinces, in a fortunate season, 
the Chinese landscape is described as of rare 
beauty. The fields glow with abundant crops, the 
rice fields are of singular luxuriance, the hill- 
sides are covered with flowers, the comfortable 
farm-houses lie hidden in clumps of bamboo, and 
in some districts at least the frank and generous 
countenances of the people and their constant 
politeness show the results of good order and in- 
dependence. But they are still far behind the 
European farmer in knowledge and skill. Their 
rude ploughs scarcely break the rich soil; their 
fruits and vegetables are few and poor; they 
know little of grafting; they have not even 
pumps and spades and the common instruments 
of agriculture. Their houses are comfortless, 
their manners and morals too often those of bar- 
barians. 

It is a mental decay that has chiefly prevented 
the progress of the Chinese. The conception of 
freedom and of independent thought has never 

reached them. Their literature is the servile pro- 
duction of minds that never venture to dispute 
the supremacy of the Son of: Heaven. The poets 
and philosophers seem always on their knees be- 
fore their despots. Like the Persian, the Arab, 
and the Egyptian, the Chinese have never striven 
to throw off the load of tyranny and be free, and 
hence their slow decay. They have lost even their 
wn inventions, The China of to-day is far be- 
hind the China of Marco Polo. Its great canal 
is a ruin, its civil service a source of corruption, 
its schools the schools of the Middle Ages, its im- 
mense population the prey of the adventurous 
nations of the West. The Chinese have even 
lost the art of working in porcelain, and the rare 
china that was once the model of England and 
Holland can no longer be produced among them. 
The poets of the earlier ages were sometimes 
soft and tender; the modern poetry of China has 
declined like its porcelain. 
the tea of China has lost its early excellence. 
Only “ ordinary tea,” Captain Gill relates, is found 
in the tea-houses. Only once or twice he meets 
with the pure yellow beverage that has no parallel, 

A shock has recently aroused China. France 

has taken from it one of its ancient possessions ; 
England and Russia press it on either side ; steam, 
electricity, the railroad, and the printing-press ap- 
proach its borders; and the moment either of its 
revival or ofits total decay seems near. Cover- 
ed with railways, and penetrated by European 
activity, China would become one of the most 
fortunate portions of the earth. Its people are 
said to be not unprepared for the change. Its 
despotism alone holds it back. As a free and 
progressive people the Chinese may rise from 
their decay, and ‘their immense territory give a 
new impulse to the commerce of the world. 
LAWRENCE. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN SEASICKNESS. 

Pror. Apotpn Orr, New York, says: “I used it for 
seasickness during an ocean passage. In most of the 
cases, the violent symptoms which characterize that 
disease yielded, and gave way to a healthful action of 
the functions impaired.”—[ A dv.) 


’ DO NOT LEAVE THE CITY 


WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF 
Dr. Tostas’ Venetian Lintment. It is worth its weight 
in ‘* All stomach complaints immediately cured 
by it. Warranted for thirty-seven years, and never 
failed. Sold by all druggists.—{.4dv.]} 


Firs, roaches, ants, bed-bugs, rats, mice, cleared 
out by “Rough on Rata.” 15¢.—[Adv.]} 


Exrorro-Sit.00n has acquired a national ta 
silver polish known. Depot,72 Jobn St., NY 
0. | 


It is said that even: 


Dyrsrepsta, liver complaint, and kindred affections. 
For treatise, giving successful treatment, address 
Worip’s Dierensary Mepioar. Assocation, Buffalo, 
N. Y¥.—{Adv.] 


“Tobacco fit for a king,” is what was said of 
a famous brand of Havana cigars. And it was, 
too; for it turned out to be the identical brand 
$1000 per thousand) which Louis Napoleon smoked. 
fhere made? Havana. Of what leaf? Now pre- 
for a surprise, yet the trath, by confession of the 
maker—of leaf imported from the Golden Tobacco 
Belt of North Carolina. That purity, flavor, fragrance 
belongs to no other tobacco. Out of the very best 
of it is made Blackwell's Durham Long Cut, for pipe 
and a emoking. The trade-mark of the Dur- 
ham Bull and the Long-Cut Brand give you the Em- 
peror’s sobacee.-{ Ade} 


** Rough on Rats”’ clears out Rata, Mice. 15c. 
“Rough on Corns,” for Corns, Bunions. 15c. 

‘* Buchu-paiba,” Great Kidney and Urinary cure. 

** Rough on Coughs,” Troches, 15c.; Liquid, 

Rough on Foothache,” instant relief. 15c.—[Adv.] 


. ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
Mrs. Sooruine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ns the gums, aliays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 


e 
best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


Tutn People. ‘‘ Wells’ Health Renewer” restores 
health and vigor, cures dyspepsia, etc. $1.—[{Adv.] 


THE PEOPLES WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 
Buxnrtr's Coooatnxk has been sold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
it is the — and best Hair Dressing in the world. 
Fravoxina Extracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and best.—({Adv.] 


Lapvtes who would retain freshness and vivacity, 
don't fail to try “ Wells’ Health Renewer.”—{Adv.] 


FUR AND SEAL-SKIN GARMENTS. 
C. C. Suaynr, the well-known Wholesale Fur Manu- 


«facturer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will sell el 


nt 
Fur Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale priest 
this season. This will afford a splendid opportunity 
to purchase strictly reliable Furs direct from manu- 
facturer, and save retailer's profits. Fashion Book 
mailed free.—[{Adov.]} 


Curt_yxen slow in development, puny, scrawny, and 
delicate, use Wells’ Health 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
» cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dotehester, Mass 
HAIR 


Possesses a vitality of its own' that often 
outlives the rest of the physical organism. 
More mig however, either through 
disease, Inherent weakness, or age, it 
falls off, turns gray, or fades early. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Cures the diseases of the scalp and hair; 
strengthens hair that is naturally weak; 
nourishes and invigorates torpid hair roots, 
causing @ hew, vigorous, and luxuriant 
growth of hair on bald heads; and restores 
pristine freshness, color, and lustre to 
faded and gray hair. 
AYER’s Hair ViGor is also a 


Toilet Luxury 


Superior to all other preparations for the 
dressing of the hair. It imparts pliancy, 
silken softness, lustre and laxiclance of 
wth, and not only cures Scald Head, 
tching Humors, Tetter Sores, Dandruff, 
ote., but averts them, and prevents the 
hair falling off and turning gray. | 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
Constipation 


oss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c. 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


G 4 | [ al TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
uenal purgatives, is aqrece- 


ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


66 BITTERS,*? THE OLD- 


u 
anufacturer and Pro 
P.O. Box 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


ANCLO-SWISS 


Milk FOOD 
FOR INFANTS & INVAL 


Recommended by leading PHYSI- 
CIANS througheat nited States 
and Karepe. 


C 


For general d eapeetalty for In- 
fants until the period of Deatition. 


33 Million Tins sold in 1883. 
SOLD BY BRUGGISTS & GROCERS. 


“LT owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 

to the 


TRADE MARK. 


<<) CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 
¢ ‘Ai | Testimonia! of a 
> Boston lady. 


Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Cutioura Remepirs. 

Coriocura Resotvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and of impnrities an 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
move 4 and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Coriovra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepa from Cortoura, is indis- 
—— in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 

in Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Curtovra Remepine are absolutel and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and atifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
2 cents; Resolvent, $1. 

Porrer Deve anp Curmtoat. Co., Boston, Mags. 


OVELL ROLLER SKATE. 
It is the 


nearest to perfection 
yet reached ot roller skate. 


and rink Address 

HENRY SEARS & CO., 
88 & 90 Lake St. Chiecage. 

Exclusive Chicago Agents. 


or 
Coryrieut Orricr, W asilINeTon. 

To wit: Be rr Rememurern, that on the 15th day of 
August, ENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN A AN AB 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, of the United States, have 
deposited in this Office the titles of Books, the titles 
of which are in the following words, 

wit: ; 

DIALOGUES for the Amusement and Instruction 

of Young Persons. By Jacos Asnorrt. 
THE GREAT ELM; or, Robin Green and Josiah 
Lane at School. By Jaoos Asnorr. - 

LEARNING ABOUT COMMON THINGS; or, Fa- 
miliar instructions for children in respect to the 
objects around them, that attract their attention 
and awaken their cariosity in the earliest years of 
life. By Jaoos Assort. 

AUNT MARGARET; or, How John True Kept his 

Resolutions. By Jacos Asporrt. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. . R. SPOFFORD 


Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from October 11, 1884, No- 
vember 3, 1 November 27, 1884, and December 3, 
1884, when the first terms of 28 years of their respective 
copyrights will have expired. : 


GROUT’S 
ENGLISH Queen 


for wear 
For sale in Mourning Departments in all 
large cities. 


RUPTURE 


Cured without an operation or the | trusses inflict 
by Dr. J. A. SH AN’S method. ce, 251 - 
way,New York. His apn i Photographic likeness- 
es of bad cases, before and after cure, mailed for 10c. 


sis $12 
BREECH MUZZLE 
LOADER. _ LOADER, 
Powell $16 Dble. Breech- 
Loading Shot Gun has Bar 


bhay Action) Locks, guaranteed Steel Barrels, 
ide Lever Action. Warranted good shooter or no 
sale. Our $15 Muzzle Loader now only $12. 
Send stamp for illustrated notntonme of Guns, Pis- 
Watches, Knives, etc. See it before you buy. 

P. POWELL & SON, 180 Main St., Cincinnati, 


as worn by 


President 


The LEADING ORATORS of 


TINCLAIMED MONEY.—List of 1500 Cases. 5 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


I. 
Miss Tommy : 

A Medieval Romance; and In a House-Boat: 
A Journal. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” Illustrated. Pages vi., 254. 
12mo, Cloth (Uniform with Harper’s Library 
Edition of Miss Mulock’s Works), 90 cents; 
Paper, 50 cents. 


II. 
The Voyage of the “Vivian” to the 
North Pole and Beyond, 


—— of Two Youths in the Open Polar 


. By Txomas W. Knox, Author of “The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East,” “The Young 
Nimrods,” &c., &. With Colored Frontis- 
piece, Numerous Illustrations, and Maps of 
Polar Regions. Pages 298. 8vo, Cloth, 

2.50. 


II. 
Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 
- Parts I. to IV. 


A Dictionary of the English Language, Pro- 
nouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory, em- 
bracing Scientific and other Terms, Numerous 
Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of | 
Old English Words. By the Rev. James Sror- 
monTH. The Pronunciation Carefully Revised 
by the Rev. P. H. Puetp, M.A. Parts I. to 
IV., Nos. 398, 395, 397, and 399 in Harper's 
Franklin Square Library. 4to, Paper, 25 
cents each. 


IV. 
Universal History. 

The Oldest Historical Group of Nations and the 
Greeks. By von Rayxe.. Edited by 
G. W. Proruero, Fellow and Tutor of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Pages 494. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2.50. 


V. 
The Ice Queen. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL, Author of “ Friends Worth 
Knowing,” “Knocking Round the Rockies,” 
&c. Illustrated. Pages 256. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. (Uniform with “ Harper’s Young Peo- 
ple Series.”) 


VI. 
Politics for Young Americans. 


New Popular Edition (with Appendix containing 
the Constitution of the United States, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and Washington's 
Farewell Address). By Cuarites Norpuorr, 
Author of “God and the Future Life,” &c. 
Pages 200. 16mo, Paper, 40 cents. 


Vil 


Prndence, 


A Story of Msthetic London. By Lucy C. 
Liture, Author of “ Nan,” &c.  Tliustrated by 
Du Maurier. Pages 178. Popular Edition. 

16mo, Paper, 50 cents. 


VIil. 

I Say No; 

Or, The Love Letter Answered7 A Novel. By 
Wikir Author of “‘The Woman in 
White,” “The Moonstone,” &. Pages 234. 
16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 


IX. 
A Perilous Secret. 


A Novel. By Cuaries Reape. Pages 160. 
12mo, Cloth (Uniform with Harper’s House- 
hold Edition of Charles Reade’s Works), 75 
cents ; Paper, 40 cents. 


X. 
Good Stories. 
By Cnartrs Reape. Illustrated. Pages 320. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


Frank Fairlegh ; or, Scenes from the Life of a Private 
Pupil. By Franx E. Smepiey. With Two Illus- 
trations. 20 cents. 


The Court of the Tuileries from the Restoration to 
the Flight of Louis By Caturgine Cuark- 
Lotts, LADY J ACKBON. cents. 


Women are Strange, and Other Stories. By F. W. 
Rostnson. 20 cents. 


Curiosities of the Search-Room. 20 cents. 


Georgia Scenes. By a Native Georgian. Illustrated. 
20 cents. 


Matrimony. By W. E. Norrtw. 20 cents. 


Hanrer & Brorusns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. ' 

Hauren’s Caracouue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in stamps. 


é 
(ag 
LATS= nent feature Une trial 
of its su riority over all 
peer. 
ae 
log and dise't to dealers 
ce Per 
© MRO). 
oe & $4.25. | 
oa GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 
Cocoa 
| | 
| 
INDIEN 
5 Chapters. 
60 Biographies. 
A concise history of Political Parties. 
eenes by the newspupers of the land as the most 
rinted on elegant paper and handsomely bound. 
| SEER ——______—— | Price, delivered, in cloth, $1.25; in paper, only $1.00. 
4 L. K. STROUSE & CO., Pubiishers, 95 Nassau ee 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and - 
| for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in STH MA URED 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y- 
I 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1884. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


THEY DID NOT 
FEEL THAT THEY 
SHOULD PROVE 


DEAD HEADS 
IN THE ENTER- 


HAY 
3 


ate 


‘ 


Gee 


THE PRACTICAL AGE. 

Op Lapy. “He wants ter know ef he ken sell us the Life of J. G. Blaine.” ’ 

Op Farmer. “By lightnin’, no! he can’t sell us with any sech thing. I looked it over 
yesterday down to Neighbor Jones’s, an’ there wa’n’t no ’count of that rock business, no ’count 
of how them Mulligans was lost, nothin’ ’bout them Percific bombs, nor any o’ them things wots 
made his reputashun.”’ 


Book Aaent. “ Reckon this is the Berkshire 


farmer.” 


WORTHY 
Of Confidence. 


AYER’S Sarsaparillais a medicinet 

during neurly 40 veurs, in al 
parts of the world, has proved its efti- 
cacy as the best blood alterative known 
to medical science. 


SARSAPARILLA 


LD LETTERS 
Prices range from $1.25 to $2.00 per yard 


“EI SLSIONNUC SNVIOISLHG 


Ceuts in Poetage Stamps. r 


« « 

= 
she cried for CASTORIA. 


Al 
av. 


OF 


For circulars, address Moszs Tavs Brown, Princi 


eure. At once address Trvz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


nuine Honduras Sarsaparilla) is its FR DAWN! 
,» and its powers are enhanced b DENTIFRICE LOTION 1) TOILET POWDER. 
ngia, the es of Potassium 
Iron, and other potent ingredients. BE ST TON ! C. POW DER. invisible, 
IS your blood vitiated by derangements This agen: combining Iron with pure QYy 
of the digestive and assimilatory func- qesetaine tonics, quickly and completely > impalpable, 
oes it contain t son of Mercu Neuralgi , 
Contagious Disease? an un a ig remedy for Diseases of the & SPECIAL 
j a cal 
THE It invaluable “for Diseases peculiar to ygie RICE POWDER 
of AYER’S s pos that Women, and all who lead sedentary lives. > 
It does not injure the teeth, cause headache,or Preparations | PREPARED 
tion of the blood is within the range of enriches and purifige the blood. for WITH BISMUTH 
ulates 
pharmacy. the appetite, aids the assimilation of food, re- ° ¢ 4 
li eb Hearth and Belching, - 
ONLY the Tooth and the Mouth. | by CHARLES FAY, Porfumer, 7/7 
corrupted blood to attain sound health For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of _ place de V’Opéra Paris P P 
and prevent transmission of ‘the de- Energy, éc., it has no equal. Wholesal ~ 9, RUE DE LA Paix, Faris. 
structive taint to poste Pea rep tea has above trade mark and New York: ol e, 93 Grand Street. | New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. a 
. neson wrapper. Take no other. 
THOROUG H LY Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., RALTIMORE, MD. HASWE LL’s 
include not only the removal of cor LTEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. Finest and ch t Meat Flavorin 
RELIABLE Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 
world, testify that this | LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT | 
work is better accomplish by AYER’S OF MBAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success NEW EDITION, ; ; 
pn that i ted through dis- Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig's Enlarged and Entirely Rewritten. ; 4 
BLOOD oa blood Signatnre in Blue across the Laivel. 
y title **Baron Liebig” and photograph having > 
weakened through diminution of the been largely used by dealers with no connectiot FROM NEW ELECTROTYPE PLATES. a 
red corpuscles is made strong, by afe that CARPETS 
the b and building ; : bles, Rules, and Formulas pertaining to Me- a 
P URIFYING up the space veueire LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT chanics, Mathematics, and Physics, including OR i ENTA L RUCS. }. 
me in serious cases, DU ne wi OF MEAT. To be had of all my Areas, Squares, Cubes, and Roots, &c.; Loga- 
SARSAPARILLA more speedily than DAVID & CO.,0Fenchuren | tithms, Steam ‘and the Steam-Engine, Naval INSPECTION OF THEIR 
from anythi | England. Architecture, Masonry, Steam Vessels, Mills, 
MEDICI r which like effects are Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, &c,; Limes, Mortars, Cements, &c. ; Orthogra- e I] S « f C ; . 
. NE falsely claimed, is abun- SMITH & VANDERBEEK, A ere See phy of Technical Words and Terms, &c., Xe. a toc 0 arpeti ngs, 4 
dant in the market, under many names OO. H. & Forty-fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By 
but the only preparation that has stood CuarLes H. Haswett, Civil, Marine, and Me- | Which is now Complete, and Includes a Great 
the test of time, and proved worthy of ‘ chanical Engineer, Member of den an’ of Variety of Patterns Exceptionally Choice in De- : ; 
the world’s confidence, is PER | [ | Civil Engineers, Engineers’ Club of Philadel- 
A er’s Sa a a rilla e phia, N. Y. Academy of Sciences, Institution i 
Dr. J.C. HARPER’ I cannot find words to express my admiration of 
C. Ayer & Co » Lowell, Mass. HARPER'S BAZAR 400 | the skill and industry displayed ~y producing the | For sale everywhere. ; 
Sold by all druggists: Price same. To you belongs the honor of having presented eon owler’s | Gives a quick, soft, Jast- 
six bottles for $5. HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE........... eeeeee 800 | to the world a book containing more positive infor- ing lather. Packet mailed iio 
mation than was ever before published. I could with on receipt ef 20 cents. 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, justice say more.—Fztract from a Letter to the Au- SHAVING 8 AP C. H. Rururrrorp, ie 
BELLON’S I he One Year (52 Numbers). thor from Capt. d. ERtosson, the Celebrated 7 %6 Liberty Street, N. 
leading Postage Free to alt subscribers in the United States 
BL AC K Paris artists in | or Canada, Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
dresses use these Sent by mail, postage to any rt of the GP. + eaeay Se er ABown. Uures aif 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money | pa , Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, Dys- 
S I l KS celebrated plain silks Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, Address United States, on receipt of the price, — FAA peri, Conitipation, Plies, ee Rend. for 
AN dels. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. OSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. Full Send six cents for postage, and re- 
MAISON BELLON course Twu YRARS; shorter course, onk year. The — free, a costly box of goods which 
THE SHOW END oF EACH PI Delsarte mg of Gesture, and a complete course of help all, of either sex, to more 
MARE 0 San ECE BEARS THE ABOVE a@~ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three | yocal train 5 we begins Oct. 9. Apply at 1 Somerset ® money right away than anything else 
gong and four thonsand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten | St., Buston, , after Oct. Ist to 9th from 10 to 12 7 in this world. Fortunes await the workers abeolutely 
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ALDER-MEN AFTER HIS OWN HEART. | 
. 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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| 


